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THE QUIZ COLUMN 


JANUARY 

NOTE:—Questions are taken from all pages 
and =e? adpsstionmante. The Contest is 
open only to subscribers. 

1. What town was spared by Ameri- 
can bombing planes? 

2. Who is neither optimistic nor 
pessimistic? 

3. What building was originally con- 
structed in 1931? 

4. No one knows what real love is 
until when? 

5. What movement has as its slo- 
gan, “America for Christ”’? 

6. What was Manhattan Island 
originally called? 

7. Who is Rebah L. Woods? 

8. Who served for 15 years as a 
missionary in Burma? 

9. To whom were passports and exit 
visas refused? 


Note that this contest began with the issue o 
September 1949, runs through June, 1950, a 
is open only to subscribers. 


10. Who executed 189 Protestant 
missionaries and their children? 

11. Who has been a part time helper 
for the past five years? 

12. Who is a graduate of Union 
College? 

13. What still lacks a soul? 

14. Who is Ivan Cash? 

15. What must each 
know for itself? 

16. Who led a tour of Europe in the 
summer of 1947? 

17. What should be the same as it 
was 1900 years ago? 


18. For whom was a farewell service 
held? 


generation 


Rules for 1949-1950 


OR correct answers to every question (180 ques- 

tions) In all issues, September to June inclusive, a 
prize of a worthwhile ae book or a year’s 
subscription to MIsstIons will be a 

Answers should be kept at home vuntit June and all 
sent in together. In order to be eligible for a prize, 
state both the answers and the page numbers on 
which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together only 
one set should be sent in and in such a case only one 
prize will be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. 

Please attach name exactly as on your magazine 
wrapper. 

Please state whether a subscription or a book is 
desired as a prize. 


All answers must be mailed by 


July 31, 1950 to receive credit. 


a aden _@ 





Happy New Year! 


For the charming and appealing 
front cover photograph Missions is 
indebted to the courtesy of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, manufacturing chem- 
ists to the medical profession since 
1858, almost 100 years. 
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The Light of a Fresh Candle 


CARTOON NuMBER 165 By CHARLES A. WELLS 
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N life’s storehouse of time, a new year, when it dawns, seems endless. 
It is like the priceless privilege of youth which is granted to every 
human being only once. In January we fondly imagine that we have 
ample time for the things we wish to accomplish in the new year. In 
December we feel as if some thief had absconded with a large portion of 
our days. That thief, known to all, is procrastination. He robs many 
lives of the success and the richness of experience that had been so con- 
fidently anticipated when the year began. 

One of the great elements in the Christian faith is its teaching of re- 
sponsibility to God for all things. We are stewards of treasures that we 
are to invest and not squander. So the faithful Christian faces the end of 
the old year and the dawn of the new with a deep awareness. He wishes 
to cross the threshold in a mood of prayer and meditation. For him the 
bells should ring and the joy begin only after he has taken God into his 
accounting. In contrast is the man who has made the old year a cheap 
and wasteful failure and who seeks to welcome the new year in an alco- 
holic debauch. 

In January we should all reflect that when the year closes next De- 
cember we will again be compelled to ask, what have we done with the 
light that shone during the year and at its end will again have been spent. 

Cuares A. WELLS. 
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WHO’S WHO 


In This Issue 


> Heven L. Bat.ey is a missionary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Soc‘ety, in India since 1922. 

> Mrs. Howarp G. CoLwe.p. of 
Loveland, Co., is Preside.t of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


> Rots E. Dickey is a missionary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Missionary Society, in service in 
Belgian Congo since 1930. 

> Sanxv:crp Fiemine is President of 
the Ber’: iey Baptist Divinity School, 
at Berkeley, Cal. He was President of 
the Northern Baptist Convention dur- 
ing the past year 1948-1949. 


> R. Dean Goopwin is Public Rela- 
tions Secretary of The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. 


> Buancue M. Hopee (Mrs. M. B. 
Hodge of Portland, Oregon) is Chair- 
man of the National Committee on 
Woman’s Work and a member of the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Board. 


> C. Oscar Jonnson is pastor of the 
Third Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
and President of the Baptist World 
Alliance. 


> Emery Kocsis is pastor of the 
Hungarian Baptist Church in New 
York City. He was formerly mission- 
ary to the Tuscarora Indians in New 
York State. 


p> Harowp Scuockx is a member of the 
senior class at the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School at Berkeley, Cal., and 
a candidate for appointment as a for- 
eign missionary. Last summer he 
served on a summer service project in 
Hamburg, Germany, following his 
attendance at the Baptist Youth Con- 
gress in Stockholm, Sweden. 

> Hazet E. ScHwIirzGEBEL is a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Home Mission 
Society Board of Managers. Her home 
is in Kansas City, Kan. 

p> Vioxa L. Situ is the wife of Rev. 
Charles E. Smith, missionary in Bel- 
gian Congo since 1922. 

p> A. F. Urrorp recently retired from 
active service as a missionary in East 
China where he had served since 1908, 
more than 40 years ago. 
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THEY WANT HIM AGAIN 

“The ministers and church leaders of 
Kokomo are indebted to you for the 
vision and challenge these programs 
brought to our city. This is the third 


Conference you have 
held here, and they will , . on ye 
all be wanting to have A library is one of the most important buildings on a 


ou back again.” — Dr. ° ° ° 
urman Morris, for the COllege campus. The unexcelled accreditation given 


Lowey bovagy Bn ag to Franklin College is in part due to its 


Indiana. superb library facilities 


Further information on request 


He draws as All engagements planned 
he speaks well in advance 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Subscription Record 
Prompted Much Thanksgiving 


On Thanksgiving Day because 
of November’s subscription record 
Missions surely had reason for 
giving thanks. The postman de- 
livered 4,025 subscriptions during 
November, which compares with 
3,535 in November, 1948, a net 
gain of 490 for the month. 

To all who contributed to this 
gratifying record, new subscribers, 
regular subscribers who renewed, 
Club Managers who secured the 
subscriptions, pastors who encour- 
aged the reading of Missions, and 


5 m The Franklin Col Board of Trustees on a tour of inspection of the campus poses for 
all friends of the magazine, Mis- lege pa gl ograph in front of 7 rary patente nal ae te 


SIONS expresses hearty thanks. 
That makes the score 162 months i enperaniys the history of Franklin College its board of trustees 


of gain and 34 months of loss dur- has given its share of attention and investment to the library. The 
ing the nearly 17 years (203 present spacious and adequate building was erected several years ago 
months) of present management. by Baptist donors. 

There is still time for a Christ- The complete plant and campus of Franklin College is well equipped 
mas Gift Subscription. and adequate for its limited enrolment of 600 students. This is another 

There is more time for a New reason why Franklin College stands among the best rated small colleges 
Year Gift Subscription. Fill out in the United States. 
the coupon on page 6. 

The peak subscription for all 
magazines (December, January, 
February) is again here. You can 
help keep the circulation trend up 
by promptly renewing your own 
subscription, and by speaking a F R A N K L I N C O L L E G E 
good word for Missions among FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


friends and fellow church members. 


MISSIONS 


If you are interested in Franklin College and if you would like to receive 
additional information or application blanks, write to the Office of 
Admission. 








LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


May I express an opinion about 
your November editorial, “‘ Armistice 
Day and the Atomic Bomb”? The 
radio and the newspapers are telling 
us too much about the atomic bomb. 
We really do not expect war. Why not 





BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 DWIGHT WAY 


give a ray of hope at the beginning of 
the editorial instead of at the end and 
stress some of the good things that are 
being done for peace? Your readers 
would like to know about them. Most 
of them are done quietly, but they all 
count for a better understanding 
among peoples and nations. Love is 
always more powerful than hate. 
Peace talk is more potent than war 





7 DISCIPLESHIP 
TEAM seryed rural 
churches and camps last 
summer. The Team helped 
take religious census, organ- 
ized vacation Bible schools, 
directed devotional fellow- 
ship and _ recreation for 
youth groups, preached for 
Sunday services and served 
on staff at summer camps. 


BERKELEY gives special- 
ized and practical training 
for every phase of Christian 
service. 


For information write to 
President 
Sandford Fleming, Ph.D. 


BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 












A FELLOWSHIP IN LEARNING 


Now in the second century of service in Chris- 
tian education . . 
in liberal arts and pre-professional curricula . . . 
an outstanding small college. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


JOHN SCOTT EVERTON, ‘President 


For Information, Write: Director of Admissions 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


1833 « 1949 


. Offering scholastic leadership 











THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


is training these young women and others to serve as 
Pastor's ASSISTANTS 
Socta, Workers 


We offer 3 Courses: 

3-Year Diploma Course. 

2-Year Diploma Course (for high school graduates with 
sufficient advanced credits). 

4-Year College and Institute Course with B.A. or B.S. 


degrees and Institute Diploma. 
versity of Pennsylvania or Temple. 


ScHo.arsuips AVAILaBLe . 


OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 
1425 Snyder Avenue 


Mission Workers 
Cuaurca SEcReETARIES 
Carist1an Evucation Directors 


lege work taken at Uni- 


Fistp Exrerience 
Write to 


Philadelphia 45, Pa. 

















EASTERN 
Serves... 


the cause of Christ in a con- 
stantly enlarging Christian 
ministry at home and abroad. 
90% of our graduates continue 
in full time service, others serve 
in part-time capacity. 

Will you assist Eastern in 
maintaining its high spiritual 
and educational standards? 


EASTERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY — 


CITY LINE & LANCASTER AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 















talk. Why not broadcast love and 
peace? I would like Misstons to do 
this.—Adeline (Mrs. J. W.) Porter, 
Brookline, Mass. 
= 

Your November issue is grand. In- 
deed, the last three or four issues have 
been better than for a long time: or 
perhaps I have become more apprecia- 
tive.—Rev. A. Q. Van Benschoten, Jr., 
Chiangmai, Thailand. 

. = 

The tempest created by Missions’ 
quoting Roman Catholic remarks re- 
minds me of the practical wisdom in 
Edwin Markham’s “most quoted quat- 
rain in the English language”: 

He drew a circle that shut me out— 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in! 
Totalitarianism, whether it is political 
or religious, cannot afford to quote the 
“heretics”. Democracy flourishes on 
the truth, no matter what the source, 
and cannot afford to foster the least 
bit of ignorance. My hearty congratu- 
lations upon keeping Missions in the 
truly Christlike traditions of knowing 
the Truth that makes men free!— 
Rev. Finley Keech, Fall River, Mass. 
= 

Why did you have to include a thorn 
of contention in your otherwise excel- 
(Continued on page 6) 
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PHOTO BY JOHN E. SKOGLUND 


Samuel is a Baptist preacher of Hatigarh, Orissa. His grandfather is also seen here, as they go out together for evangelism in the 
villages. Songs and testimonies convey the gospel message. Questions are answered. Bibles and other books are sold. And thus the work 
is carried along ways that become highways of the Kingdom. 


Keep the gospel moving along Kingdom highways as you pray 

and as you give. Include in your will a bequest for your 

Foreign Mission Societies. Make a gift on the annuity plan 
which assures you an income as long as you live. 


Write for the free descriptive leaflets: 
YOUR WILL — Forrest Smith, Treasurer, American BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD — (Regarding both 


Baptist Foreign Mission Society wills and annuities) — Annie E. Root, Treasurer, Wom- 
ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND TO RECEIVE — an’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 

Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary, American Baptist Address for both Societies: 152 Madison Avenue, New 
Foreign Mission Society York 16, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 4) 
lent editorial which had to do with 
World Communion Sunday and the 
nation-wide evangelistic effort? .. . 
Would it not have been more Christ- 
like to rejoice over the consistent evan- 
gelistic emphasis among Southern 
Baptists rather than draw attention to 
the fact that they are not cooperating 
in the recently launched program? If 
MissIons is sincere in its stated desire 
for denominational unity, perhaps it 
would be well to promote good feeling 
with our Southern Baptists instead 
of wasting space to needle them.— 
Rev. Lynn Hodges, Topeka, Kan. 
i) 

It is hard to believe that Missions, 
which has made so many pleas for 
cooperation and unity on the part of 
Christians, should deliberately cast a 
slur on the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion which is one of the greatest evan- 
gelistic bodies in the nation. To say 
that you are merely reporting as a fact 
without editorial comment that the 
Convention is not cooperating with the 
Federal Council's evangelistic cam- 
paign now being undertaken by 38 
denominations (See Missions, October, 
1949, page 459—Eb.), does not help 
the situation in the least. Personally I 
am grateful that the Southern Baptist 
Convention is not falling in line with 
the Federal Council of Churches, but I 
certainly do not like to see a statement 


which would imply that of all the 
‘major church bodies’’, Southern Bap- 
tists alone are not interested in an 
evangelistic effort. By this time you 
must well know that the 8,000 South- 
ern Baptist Churches west of the Mis- 
sissippi River are going to have a 
simultaneous evangelistic campaign in 
1950 and the 16,000 Southern Baptist 
churches east of the Mississippi River 
will have a similar campaign in 1951. 
Why not mention that?—Rev. K. Owen 
White, Washington, D. C. 


Note—Muissions cast no slur on 
Southern Baptists, has always 
recognized and appreciated their 
evangelistic fervor, wishes North- 
ern Baptists were more evangelis- 
tic, but continues to regret South- 
ern Baptists absence from the 
Federal Council which makes in- 
complete the Baptist witness in 
efforts for the evangelization of the 
United States. Missions reported 
such Southern Baptist refusal to 
cooperate only as a news item for 
Northern Baptist readers.—Eb. 

[> 

Please allow me to thank you for 
turning our attention to the book, 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, 
by Pau Biansnarp. I feel as you do 
about its timeliness and value to every 
American. The book confirms what I 





have for a long time believed to be the 
greatest menace to American freedom 
—the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. To 
me it seems more of a threat to Amer- 
ica than communism. Yet when I 
went to every book shop in Ann Ar- 
bor, I could not find a single copy. 
—eorge Khalil, Dearborn, Mich. 
|| 

Your review of Paul Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, 
is excellent. I was able to purchase a 
copy of the book in a large bookstore 
here. Please continue to print more 
editorials exposing the totalitarian as- 
pect of Roman Catholicism. It is too 
bad more of our ministers do not speak 
about this menace to freedom.—D. A. 
Baldwin, Oswego, N. Y. 

= 

You asked readers to send you a 
postcard concerning Paul Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power. 
Today I bought three copies in a store 
which told me they could hardly supply 
the demand because of the book’s popu- 
larity. I am presenting the copies to 
women’s societies. My best wishes for 
a fearless Christian editor.—Louise 
C. Earll, Washington, D. C. 


Notse—To readers Baldwin, 
Khalil, Earll, and a host of others 
who sent in reports regarding the 
availability of the book in stores 
and libraries, hearty thanks.—Eb. 





or relative, or shut-in. 





What could be more appropriate for a New 
Year Greeting than a Gift Subscription to 
MISSIONS? Month after month it would bring 
cheer and inspiration into the home of a friend, 


Moreover, MISSIONS is a particularly good 
magazine to send to a boy or girl in school or 
college, or in business away from home. 


Fill out the coupon at the right, enclose it with 
$1.50 (Club Rate), send it in with your own 
renewal, or hand it to your Club Manager. 


AN APPROPRIATE NEW YEAR GREETING 


MISSIONS 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enclosed find $.......... Send a New Year Gift Subscription at the Club Rate 
to the following and a notice with my name as donor. 


SEND THE MAGAZINE TO 


ADDRESS... nc cecceccccces 
CITY AND STATE.........+.- 


MY NAME... ..... 00 c ee eens 
ADDRESS... wc ccccccccccees 
CITY AND STATE.........-- 


Additional names and addresses should be written on a 
separate piece of paper and $1.50 enclosed for each name 
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HOW TO MAKE YOUR DOLLARS 
DO DOUBLE DUT Y 


Invest them in an annuity with the Home Mission Societies. 
They’re guaranteed to bring you a safe income for life, ranging 


Nilbtd/ ly 
from 4% to 1%, depending on your years 
© A P a 4 y 
need it no more, your money will go x $ to work for Christ lh 
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all over America—from Alaska to Latin American lands— 


Tm from crowded cities 


and trailer camps e You'll be helping the sick, lonely and 
WY Y 
COA 
unchurched of all ages ehA and all races Oe 
Ae Dy 
helping yourself at the same time } ~* eS e Could any investment 
— 


be more productive—or more Christian? 


to tepee towns 








Write today for information to DR. G. PITT BEERS, The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., or MISS EDNA R. HOWE, Woman's 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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NORTHERN BAPTISTS COOPERATE | 
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NEW YEAR 
ANTICIPATIONS 


ABOVE: Laying the cornerstone of 
the new United Nations Headquar- 
ters skyscraper office building in 
New York City. President Harry S. 
Truman is delivering the dedicatory 
address. Beginning with the new 
year each annual session wilt open 
and close with one minute of silence 
for prayer and meditation. See edi- 
torial on page 33 
BELOW: St. Peter’s Cathedral in 
Rome, largest in the world, which 
will be visited by 2,000,000 pilgrims 
in observing 1950 as Holy Year 


1949- 50 | 





























ABOVE: Dr. Walter 
E. Woodbury, Home 
Mission Secretary of peor 
Evangelism indicates wate! i 4 
to Dr. E. C. Homrig- lhetd” 3 
hausen, Director of the 
United Evangelistic 
Advance, the commu- 
nities where Northern 
Baptists will cooperate 
with 37 other Protes- 
tant denominations in 
this nationwide evan- 
gelistic effort during 
the new year 
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Holy New Year 


NS HEN the Pope on Christ- 

mas Eve strikes his golden 
hammer against the “Holy 
Doors” of St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral he will formally open what 
for all Roman Catholics will 
be Holy Year. All will join 
with him in prayer that 1950 
may be “the harbinger of 
peace, prosperity, and prog- 
ress.”” Holy years are years of 
special prayer, dedication, and 
pilgrimage to Rome. This will 
be the 25th Holy Year in 
church history. The Pope ex- 
pects 2,000,000 pilgrims in 
Rome. Once each month in 


K val 
» ty ht ‘j 
1950 he will officiate at mass 


"i and give the pilgrims his apos- 


tolic benediction. Behind the declared purposes 
is another and more immediate objective. “‘The 
most dramatic aspect of Holy Year,” writes 
Percy Winner in The New Republic, “‘is that it 
will present a show of force by the Roman 
Catholic Church in its struggle against com- 
munism.” No pilgrims will come from com- 
munist countries. For the 2,000,000 twho reach 
Rome the pilgrimage means a new holy crusade. 

For Southern Baptists in the United States 
the new year will be a holy year through their 
devotion to their own extensive evangelistic 
campaign. Southern Baptists have always been 
noted for emphasis on evangelism; yet this cam- 
paign is needed in the South both to evangelize 
unchurched multitudes and to re-evangelize 
nominal Christians in the churches. A large 
Southern Baptist church of 2,400 members re- 
cently had to drop 1,200 members who could 
not be found anywhere, an incident which The 
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Religious Herald of Virginia intimates as being 
typical. Perhaps less emphasis on Southern 
missionary expansion into Northern territory 
might give added impetus to this new year 
evangelistic campaign in Southern territory. 
For Northern Baptists the year should be a 
holy year as they join with millions of Christians 
in 37 other Protestant denominations in UNITED 
EVANGELISTIC ADVANCE, the greatest coopera- 
tive evangelistic movement ever undertaken in 
the United States. ‘‘America for Christ,” is the 
nobly ambitious slogan under the leadership 
of Dr. E. C. Homrighausen of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and the chairmanship of Dr. 
E. T. Dahlberg of the Commission on Evan- 
gelism. (See Missions, October, 1949, page 459.) 
These three simultaneous Christian move- 
ments should make the new year the most reli- 
gion conscious year that America has ever known. 
Nevertheless something more is needed. Pil- 
grimages to Rome, golden hammer knocks on 
closed doors, Southern Baptist oratory, old fash- 
ioned tabernacle meetings, vast interdenomina- 
tional machinery with innumerable city, club, 
school, church gatherings—all this immense ac- 
tivity across the entire United States will be 
of no avail unless undergirding it all is a deep, 
passionate, abiding concern for lost humanity. 
Men and women must be persuaded to yield 
themselves to Christ, be born anew, transformed 
by His spirit, become radiant with new enthu- 
siasm to establish His way of life on earth. 
That alone can be the enduring foundation 
for the Pope’s holy year of peace, prosperity, 
and progress. That alone must motivate any 
evangelistic campaign, whether undertaken as 
an isolationist movement or as a high adventure 
in cooperative American Christianity. Thus 
1950 can be a holy and a Happy New Year. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
































Map of Indonesia, with Holland drawn to the same scale, reproduced by courtesy of The New York 
Times, showing the vast expanse of the new sovereign nation, The United States of Indonesia 


The Last Chapter in Dutch Imperialism 
In the 3,000 Islands of Indonesia 


AY ER 300 years of rule of the rich East Indies 
by the little country of Holland, the world’s 
newest republic came into existence in November. 
It is known as The United States of Indonesia with a 
population of more than 70,000,000 and includes all 
of the vast area known as Indonesia except Dutch 
New Guinea which will remain under Dutch sov- 
ereignty for another year pending further negotia- 
tions. 

This latest grant of freedom to heretofore colonial 
peoples had its real origin 50 years ago when the 
Spanish-American War liberated the Philippine 
Islands from Spanish control. The United States 
promised them independence after a period of 
tutelage and preparation. The promise was fulfilled 
in 1946. For 50 years a powerful hope had thus been 
stirring in the hearts of millions of people in Asia. 
Within recent years the independence of India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Korea, Israel (Palestine) 
has followed, as well as the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality in China, a system which had enabled the 
nations of Europe and the United States to keep 
some type of control over China as long as possible. 
Throughout the Far East only two areas, French 
Indo-China ruled over by France, and Malaya with 
its immense rubber plantations under the control of 
England, now remain as the last two major areas in 
Asia subject to European imperial control. “All 
imperialism must go”, said India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru during his American visit in October. 
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What happens now in Indonesia will be of great 
political interest because of the spread of com- 
munism throughout China. It will be of commercial 
interest because of trade arrangements to tap the 
vast natural resources of that area. After almost a 
year in which no American aid went to Indonesia, 
the U. S. Government late in November approved a 
grant of $37,500,000 under the Marshall Plan to aid 
in economic recovery. It should also be of profound 
missionary concern because of the fruitful missionary 
work that had been maintained there by the churches 
of Holland. All of the 65 mission stations were estab- 
lished long before the war. During the war years all 
Dutch support was cut off. Missionaries could not 
return to Holland which was occupied by Germany. 
No mission funds could be sent out of Holland. 
Missionaries in Indonesia would have starved and 
much mission work would have ceased completely 
had not that wonderful interdenominational agency. 
The Orphaned Missions, been established. Toward 
its relief work Northern Baptists through their own 
World Relief Committee appropriated many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Out of the total population of more than 70,000,000 
who live on more than 3,000 islands in this great 
archipelago, about 200,000 are Protestant Christians 
and 700,000 are Roman Catholics. Mohammedans 
total more than 60,000,000, the remainder of the 
population being Hindus, Buddhists, and animists. 
The Christian minority wield an influence much 
greater than its numbers indicate. Nevertheless 
under the new government, which will now be con- 
trolled by Mohammedans, the Christian minority 
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will face a trying future. However, full religious 
freedom will likely be maintained because Indonesia 
will soon apply for admission to the United Nations 
and must therefore subscribe to its Charter and its 
International Bill of Rights. 


Communism’s Fertile Breeding Ground 
In the Slums of New York City 


INCE the end of the war there has been a vast 
migration of people from Puerto Rico to New 
York City. About 1,000 arrive each week, usually by 
chartered airplanes. New York City’s Welfare Com- 
missioner Raymond M. Hilliard estimates that 
350,000 Puerto Ricans are now here. By the year 
1960, according to an estimate in The New York Sun, 
the total will likely exceed 1,000,000. Most of these 
people left their island where wages average $14.60 
per week, in the hope of earning more in New York. 
To their painful disillusionment they discover that 
the average of $28.05 paid them here (only 14% earn 
$50. per week), does not begin to maintain a stand- 
ard of living above the low standard which they left 
behind in Puerto Rico. The result is an unparalleled 
congestion into slums of about 100 blocks of what is 
known as “The Spanish Harlem ”’in the upper part of 
Manhattan Island. It is “a festering area of filth 


and disease, a slum area worse than Chicago’s old 
Jungle, or London’s East End, or the Marseilles 
water front”, as The New York Sun vividly describes 
it. Crime, prostitution, disease, drug addiction, 
flourish like the green bay tree. Among the diseases 
are ailments seldom noted in American cities, such as 
amoebic dysentery, hookworm, and leprosy. Infant 
mortality runs as high as 68 per 1,000, while seven 
in every 100 families report one or more members 
afflicted with tuberculosis. More than 80% of fami- 
lies are on relief. Moreover, because of their dark 
skins, these people are increasingly the victims of 
race friction, discrimination, and prejudice; all adds 
to their growing sense of frustration and disillusion- 
ment. Most of them are not communists when they 
arrive in New York City, but the miserable condi- 
tions under which they are compelled to live which 
aggravates their susceptibility to diseases associated 
with cold weather to which they are not accustomed 
in Puerto Rico’s tropical climate, prepare the minds 
of these people for radical ideas. Communism always 
breeds and thrives amid human misery. Here is not 
only an immense problem in welfare and civic relief, 
not only a summons to eradicate communism at its 
source, but a home mission opportunity that has 
probably no comparable challenge to the Christian 
church in any other American city. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 
(Un this issue with special reference to the New Year) 


Most GERMANS THINK of our times as the post- 
Christian era.—Rev. Martin Niemuller. 
ale 

Too MANY AMERICANS are today seeking security 
through external protections rather than through 
inner fortifications.—Rev. Ralph W. Sockman 

Tue Unitep Sratss is now so geared to a war 
economy that if an angel appeared from Heaven and 
told the American people that they would have ever- 
lasting peace starting now, there would be an imme- 
diate financial panic—Norman Thomas 

& 

WE HAVE TOO MANY MEN OF SCIENCE and too few 
men of God. We have grasped the mystery of the 
atom and have neglected the Sermon on the Mount. 
We are stumbling blindly through a spiritual dark- 
ness while toying with the precarious secrets of life 
and death.—General Omar Bradley 

% 

WE HAVE TOO LONG COUNTED NUMBERS while we 

have neglected to make numbers count.—W.. H. Bay- 


lor, in The Religious Herald 
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I AM NEITHER OPTIMISTIC NOR PESSIMISTIC. It is 
impossible to predict anything at the present time. I 
can only hope that the cornerstone of the new United 
Nations headquarters will prove more formidable 
than the stone originally laid at the old League of 
Nations at Geneva which eventually disappeared in 
the mud.—Carl J. Hambro, last President of the 
old League of Nations. 

So 

WITH ALL ITS ORGANIZATION and now its magnifi- 
cent new home rising in New York City, the United 
Nations still lacks a soul, and that is what the 
Christian church must give it.—Rev. Ralph W. 
Sockman 

& 

You CAN ALWAYS AMEND BIG PLANS, but you can 
never expand little plans. I believe in plans big 
enough to meet situations which we cannot possibly 
foresee now.—President Harry S. Truman 

Se 

IF WE CANNOT MAKE THE WORLD SAFE for its in- 
habitants we can at least try to make its inhabitants 
safe for the world. —Governor Robert E. Bradford 
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Chinese Communism Confronts Chinese Christianity 


By A. F. UFFORD 











APRIL 1949 COMMUNIST CHINA 
Pop. 200,000,000 
- Sq. Mi. 1,200,000 
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REST OF CHINA 


Pop. 250,000,000 
Sq. Mi. 2,700,000 


























COMMUNIST CHINA 


Pop. 338,000,000 
Sq. Mi. 2,650,000 
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Pop. 112,000,000 
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ABOVE: Two maps of China, reprinted from November issue and reproduced by courtesy of 
The New York Times to indicate the immense spread of communism across China during the 
past year. BELOW: China’s immense population, the vast majority harassed by war, inflation, 
poverty, exploitation, furnishes fertile soil for the spread of any ideology that promises relief 


AITHIN the last 50 years there have been 
three serious threats to Christianity in 
S25 China. The first came in 1900 during the 
closing days of the Manchu. Dynasty when the 
Boxer uprising swept across North China. The 
steady encroachment of European powers and 
the growing alarm over foreign ideas brought on 
the crisis. The Empress Dowager sought to turn 
back the hands of the clock. The Boxers, a 
secret society who believed themselves im- 
pervious to all bodily harm, were aided and 
abetted by the Empress. In their efforts to drive 
out all foreign influence they went to great 
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A missionary who spent 40 years in active serv- 
ice in China discusses the communist threat to 
Christianity and the grave problem that now 


faces all mission boards, Protestant and Roman 


Catholic, who have missions in China. 





extremes. The blow fell most heavily upon 
missionaries who were widely scattered in the 
interior, and on their converts. The Boxers 
executed 189 Protestant missionaries and their 
children while more than 10,000 Chinese Chris- 
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tians suffered martyrdom. Nevertheless the 
Boxer movement failed. In the years that im- 
mediately followed the Christian church had one 
of its finest opportunities. New missionaries 
from America and Europe eagerly volunteered 
to take the places of those who had died at the 
hands of the fanatical Boxers. Again was 
demonstrated the truth of the saying, “‘The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.”’ 

The second crisis arose in 1927 when a well 
defined anti-Christian movement developed. By 
this time the Chinese Communist Party had 
become organized and Russian advisers brought 
in by Sun Yat-sen had greatly influenced the 
Chinese Army. In that year occurred the 
“Nanking Incident”’ when Dr. J. C. Williams, 
Vice-president of the University of Nanking, 
was killed, and indignities were heaped on many 
of the business and missionary community of 
Nanking. The appearance of the shell shocked 
missionary refugees from Nanking as they 
landed in Shanghai upon evacuation by the 
American and British navy, is something never 
to be forgotten. Scurrilous articles appeared in 
the Chinese press and defamatory posters ap- 
peared on the walls along the streets, including 
our own church wall in Shaohing. A young man 
infected with the communist virus appeared in 
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our church and demanded that a long letter 
which he had written denouncing the church 
and the methods by which he had been brought 
into its membership, be read to the congrega- 
tion. A Chinese soldier whom I addressed in the 
Shaohing bus station with the friendly greet- 
ing, “Where are you going?” replied in a tone 
that sent shivers down my back, “To Shanghai 
to kill the foreigners.”” Some weaker Christians 
fell away and the entire church staggered under 
the blow, but in the end came through purified 
and strengthened although reduced in mem- 
bership. 

These two attacks came from within. During 
the years 1937-1945 came the third attack and 
from without. As the victorious Japanese Army 
pushed steadily forward, churches lying in the 
path of the invasion were burned during the 
fighting while others were commandeered for 
use by the Army. Well trained and highly 
respected Japanese churchmen were sent to 
China to organize a united church on the Japa- 
nese pattern which might be used by the Army 
in psychological warfare. With smooth words 
and attractive devices the movement was 
pushed. Moreover many churches were seriously 
handicapped by the loss of their pastors, who 
found it impossible to carry on under war time 


“28 a ta 
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What inflation of Chinese currency theans is superbly illustrated by this photograph of an envelope with its 38 postage 
stamps. It brought a letter from West China. Before the mounting spiral of currency inflation set in, such an envelope 
would have required only one stamp to reach its destination at Baptist Headquarters in New York 
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conditions and were forced to seek other em- 
ployment. What happened to the city church in 
Hangchow is typical. When the Japanese took 
over Wayland Academy, the church was forced 
to move from its building on the campus to the 
near-by Baptist Convention office, and later to 
a private home. Many members fled to unoc- 
cupied China and the pastor had to seek work 
outside. Church buildings in Shanghai, Kinhwa, 
and Shangpah were destroyed. The Huchow 
church edifice, though badly damaged, was 
spared, but the church group was thoroughly 
disorganized. But after the end of the war the 
threads of fellowship were restored and the 
Christian movement has gone steadily forward. 

Now a more sinister attack than any of the 
previous three has come. Communism, which 


| took root in China in 1922, has grown steadily 


and in recent years has found fertile soil in the 


poverty brought on by the war)The Chinese | 
Communist Army that was once an insignificant | 
force is large, well equipped, and ably led. | 
Events following the war greatly strengthened | 


it. The embargo placed on the sale of arms to the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government by the United 
States, and the ready access to Japanese mate- 
rial left at convenient places by the Russians in 
Manchuria, played into the hands of the com- 
munists. The truce negotiated through the 
American special envoy gave time for reorgan- 
ization of their armies. When they struck it was 
with tremendous rapidity.) The conquest of 
Manchuria, North China, and the subsequent 
invasion of South China took people by surprise 
and pointed up the danger of China becoming a 
communist state. 

The primary concern of this article is with the 
impact of Communism on the Christian church. 
American and British Christians have large in- 
vestments in China. Most Baptists know that 
we have a large investment in the University of 
Shanghai which is operated jointly by Northern 
and Southern Baptists. Fewer know that we are 
also partners in the University of Nanking, the 
Nanking Theological Seminary, Ginling Col- 
lege, and the West China Union University. In 
the Christian hospitals, which have been estab- 
lished in our three China fields, an outstanding 
work in the relief of human suffering is being 
done. Our middle schools are numerous and effi- 
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cient. The churches are growing steadily in 
spiritual strength and in numbers. How will 
these churches and these institutions fare under 
a Chinese communist regime? 

To answer this question we need to have 
clearly in mind the essential differences between 
Communism and Christianity. The attitude of 
the communist authorities toward the United 
States consular and diplomatic offices in Man- 
churia, Nanking, and Shanghai has exploded the 
skilfully developed propaganda that the Chinese 
Communists are merely “agrarian reformers.” 
We now know them for what they are. That the 
Christian and the communist systems have 
certain ideals in common is unquestionable. 
Racial equality and economic improvement are 
goals equally shared, but on certain other funda- 
mental questions the systems are miles apart. 

The communist conception of the world is 
coldly materialistic; the Christian warmly 
theistic. For the communist the highest loyalty 
is to the cause; for the Christian it is to Christ. 
The individual communist is a child of the state; 
the individual Christian is a child of God. The 


- communist looks forward to a classless society 


which has been secured by eliminating all but 
one class; the Christian seeks first the Kingdom 
of God knowing that “all these things shall be 
added unto you.” How then can the communist 
be a Christian or the Christian a communist? 
With these sharply divergent points of view 


what may the Chinese Christian expect from the 


communist impact? (This question cannot be 
fully answered.)Thus far only regional com- 
munist governments exist in China. Conse- 
quently the treatment of missionaries and Chi- 
nese Christians varies with the local commander 
or civil official. Moreover the communists are 
far too busy with the immediately pressing prob- 
lems of administration to formulate a clear cut 
policy toward the church. But we are by no 
means left in the darky What has been happen- | 
ing in communist dominated countries of Europe | 
is a foretaste of what may be expected in Asia. / 
A recent report by General Secretary W. A. 
Visser’t Hooft, of the World Council of Churches, 
states, “Religious liberty to communists means 
only freedom to hold worship services. Com- | 
munists do not fear churches which only wor- | 
ship. The churches must not be allowed to have | 
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/any influence upon public life. They must be 
controlled by the state. Church leaders who 
criticize present regimes or who are in close touch 
with the West must be eliminated. Christian 
‘schools and youth movements are to be abol- 
ished because all youth must be educated in the 
communist way. Churches will not be allowed 
“to have any connection with their sister churches 
abroad. For the time being the apparent policy 
of the communists is not to exterminate the 
churches but to ‘domesticate’ them. But the 
ultimate ideal is a society without religion.” 

There is nothing in the present situation in 
China to give assurance that a similar course 
will not be followed there. Three distinct steps 
have been noted in the occupation of each area. 
There has first been the entrance of well trained 
shock troops followed by the death of govern- 
ment leaders and officials. Secondly has been the 
sovietization of the citizens. Long daily indoc- 
trination meetings have been held, existing in- 
stitutions investigated, and programs of public 
health and sanitation introduced. Wealthy men 
have been subject to mass trials where real or 
trumped up charges have been made, appar- 
ently with the purpose of seizing their property. 
Finally the civil government has been turned 
over to those willing to serve. 

What will be the fate of the Christian church? 
Considerable information has already been se- 
cured. In some areas it has been impossible to 
carry on and in all areas it has been difficult; but 
up to the present in more cases than not the 
work is going on. One report states: “‘So ter- 
rific is the strain of living under such tensions of 
insecurity and suspicion that young priests or 
pastors have aged ten years in scarcely ten 
months.” In some cases local congregations have 
been forbidden to give anything toward the 
support of a pastor on the theory that the pastor 
must earn his own living by the sweat of his 
brow. Special courses have already been pro- 
jected by the National Christian Council to 
train pastors in different types of work to be 
used when support from the local congregation 
is prohibited. 

In letters written immediately after the 
“communist liberation” there has been repeated 
assertion that the work was going on without 
any interference from the authorities. It should 
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be made clear, however, that these reports were 
from districts still in the “honeymoon” stage, 
and that the final word is yet to be said. One 
keen missionary observer has written, “It 
would appear that at first the communists are 
rather lenient and tolerant, but soon become 
intolerant and strict.” On one field they have 
taken all the equipment and medicine from the 
mission hospital and transferred these things to 
their own hospital some 12 miles away. The 
mission hospital, the doctor’s residence, and the 
missionary residence are now used as liv- 
ing quarters for communist officers. Church 
services are still allowed, but with the word of 
caution to individual members that the com- 
munists do not mind if merely the love of Christ 
is preached, but they do not wish any worship or 
preaching about God! On this field the report, as 
we have it from a missionary, is that the local 
pastor is held in custody in an attempt to make 
him confess having done certain things of which 
he is not guilty. We are told that in another 
center the church building was assigned as a 
public meeting place available for all groups 
upon application to the authorities. On one occa- 
sion a local church group held a meeting without 
first notifying the communists and were imme- 
diately excluded from all use of their own 
church. It is encouraging to know that with the 
exception of the hospital mentioned above all 
our other hospitals in “liberated”? China are 
carrying on, and that the buildings of the Uni- 
versity of Shanghai that were used as a com- 
munist training school for 1000 young people, 
have now been returned to the University. 

In this transition period missionaries have for 
the most part fared very well, but they have not 
been welcome, especially American mission- 
aries. The loyalty of Chinese colleagues and the 
fact that the missionary is well known in the 
community in which he lives, have been con- 
tributing causes for their good treatment. That 
the missionary speaks the Ghinese language has 
also been greatly in his favor. 

A recent study of “‘The Aims and Principles 
of Christianity and Communism,” by the 
faculty of The Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill., concludes with these words, “As long | 
as there is poverty, insecurity, fear, oppression, | 
there will be a fruitful field for false messiahs 
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_ such as have led people astray in our generation. 


No campaign against communism can succeed 
unless it also attacks these evils and proceeds 
toward the realization of a just and Christian 
society.” 

The Garrett professors have put their finger 
on the cause of the growth of communism and 
the only possible method of checking it. There 7s 
a grave danger that the American churches will 
miss the lesson that comes from China. Poverty, 
insecurity, fear, and oppression are much more 
prevalent in China than here, but who would 
dare to say that our churches are fully aware 
that communism is world-wide and not merely 
a thing to be combatted in Europe and Asia. It 
would be tragic indeed if we were to neglect the 
warning that comes from China and let slip by 
the opportunity to demonstrate ‘‘a more per- 
fect way.” Leaders of the Chinese church are 
alert. A well known Chinese Christian leader 
says, ““We must admit that as the Christian 
movement has grown in magnitude the old 
warmth of heart and zeal for sacrificial service 
has degenerated into self-seeking. We are more 
attracted by comfort and ease than by venture- 
some challenge.\We have allowed ourselves to be 
weaned away from the common man, and have 
allied ourselves more and more with bourgeoise 
and vested interests.” 

An internationally known professor of religion 
in a Christian University represents the thinking 
of many young Chinese Christian leaders when 
he writes: “‘Christianity must be rethought. 
There is the need of dangerous thinking accom- 
panied by dangerous living, in the spirit of per- 
petual dissatisfaction and rebellion. Why should 
there be the need for dangerous thought? It is to 
answer communism and to bear the Christian 
witness to communists. Communists are also 
human beings. Perhaps they are less close 
minded in spite of their fanaticism and passion 
for materialism. They are still exposed to rea- 
sonable interpretations of the Christian faith. 
They are modifying consciously or uncon- 
sciously the sort of communism they passion- 
ately embrace. They may even be Marxian 
heretics. They are groping for appropriate 
policies for economic development, for political 
and social structures, for educational methods, 
and for industrial advancement. On the other 
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hand are Christians groping for something in 
church activity, in evangelistic methods, in 
creative fellowship, and in theological doctrines 
to match the communists? Not to be creative 
while living in a creative period is one of the 
greatest of sins. Communism is man’s challenge 
to Christianity, but it is also God’s judgment 
upon flabby churches.” 

With such a spirit among its leaders the 
Christian church in China will weather the 
storm. Radical changes are inevitable. Many 
activities will have to be curtailed or aban- 
doned, but the church itself will not be rooted 
out. In other lands in times of crisis the church 
has been compelled to go underground and has 


later emerged cleansed and strengthened. This . 


may also happen in China. 

The communist threat offers a ringing chal- 
lenge to the mission societies. The status quo 
has been rudely disturbed. All three Baptist 
mission fields in China are affected. Neverthe- 
less, with the exception of missionaries who have 
reached the retiring age or very nearly reached 
it and families with small children, missionaries | 
have decided to remain at their posts. Mission 
boards are confronted with a new set of prob- 
lems. What kind of missionaries should be ap- 
pointed to meet the new situation? Shall the 
missionary be one who in addition to the usual 
training has a technical contribution of value to 
make to_the new regime in its social and produc- 
tive programs? Should there be a period when, 
because of the impossibility of normal family 
life only single workers should be sent? If the 
communists assume control of the educational 
and medical institutions, what policy shall we 
adopt? What guidance can we give to perplexed 
Chinese youth who find themselves caught 
between loyalty to Christ and allegiance to a 
system which seems to offer political freedom 


and national salvation? 


The problem is grave. One thing every one | 
can do is pray for our Chinese brethren. We | 


are members of older and more favored churches; 
they of younger and weaker churches. And in 
addition they are undergoing such hardships as 
we have never known. As Samuel prayed for. 
Israel, so may we for our fellow Christians in | 


China, “God forbid that I should sin against the | 


Lord by ceasing to pray for you.” 
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How Would You Like to Live Here? 


By HAROLD SCHOCK 


NOTE—Hamburg is one of the cities (See MIS- 
SIONS, April, 1944, page 205) to which a British 
Air Force General referred when he said, “We 
drop liquid fire on those cities and literally roast 
the populations to death.” Unaware of this quota- 
tion, Mr. Schock has given a vivid picture of one of 
the results of that obliteration policy. —ED. 





ABOVE: Life in Ham- 
burg and other German 
cities means existence in 
thousands of crude cellar 
abodes like this. RIGHT: 
In the cold gray ruins of 
Hamburg stands this tem- 
porary church remodelled 
out of an old army bar- 
racks bought by Church 
World Service from funds 
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WA Fxg reports of new records for bomb loads 


a: America we have long forgotten the 
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= over Germany. We never heard the 
shrieking shells and the cries of broken bodies. 
Today a mass of people in Germany still live as 
they did when these were horrible realities. 
Built for their protection during the war are the 
bunkers or air-raid shelters. These five-story 
reenforced concrete monstrosities have a thick- 
ness of seven feet on the top and the sides. 
Within are built rooms approximately 8 x 12 x 8 
feet. Electricity is supplied. For ventilation each 
room has one or two three-inch holes through the 
seven-foot protective wall. Above every door 
there is a slit opening into the hall which per- 
mits everyone to overhear conversation and to 
know what everyone else is having for dinner. 
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contributed by American 
Christians. ABOVE: An 
aged and very ill grand- 
mother protecting herself 
from the rain falling 
through the cellar of the 
underground cellar hovel 
which she shares with her 
grandson. Probably he col- 
lected the twigs used as 
firewood in the stove. 


Ses 





An American delegate to the World Baptist 
Youth Congress at Stockholm traveled through 
Germany on his return to the United States. In 
this article he gives a vivid, unforgettable picture 
of conditions in postwar Germany as he found 
them in the bomb-shattered city of Hamburg. 





Besides a mixture of cooking odors, the air has a 
stagnant foulness that makes one want to take 
only a half breath at a time. Such accommoda- 
tions were intended only for wartime uses, 
but are now used to provide lodging for house- 
poverty Germany. Hamburg alone now has 
2500 families living in such rooms with two to 
four people in each room. For them this is home. 
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If this fails to make an impression, stop now 
and measure off in one of your rooms eight feet 
in one direction, and twelve feet in another. 
Imagine this enclosure to have no windows. This 
is where you, with one, two, or three other peo- 
ple would live . . . not sleep, not cook, not 
read, but live . . . do everything. Across the 
width is room for one bed, probably a double- 
decker. Across the length is room for another 
bed plus a small electric plate on an old box 
made into a cabinet. This is the kitchen. A few 
chairs or stools will leave a little walking space 
when the collapsible table is out of the way. 
Fortunately no children are permitted to live in 
these bunkers. Nevertheless, this is home for 
thousands of people. 

Here, for example, is Mr. Hays Metzlar, a 
young married man living with his wife on the 
third floor. He is only one out of 50,000 in Ham- 
burg now unemployed. He is an auto mechanic 
by trade, but the decreasing use of automobiles 
in the city has put him out of a job. Now he re- 
ceives ten marks a week from the government 
and pays half of that in rent for his “home.” 
The average laborer receives from 45 to 60 
marks per week. One mark equals thirty cents. 
He is indifferent to religion and has become ir- 
ritated at the many visitors from all over the 
world who shake their heads in pity, but do 
nothing about the deplorable situation. Already 
he has lived there 15 months, and it looks in- 
terminable. This is his plight and his home. 

On the second floor of the same Bunker lives 
Frau Hell. She has accepted her circumstances 
much less cynically. Although her husband has 
recently rejected any belief in God, she faith- 
fully carries on a weekly worship service in her 
little “‘home.”’ Hope for better conditions is not 
in sight, but hope in her God keeps living fresh 
and vital. Her 38 months in this little cubicle 
has not quenched her faith in Him who gave 
Himself for her. Indeed, she seems to be the un- 
usual type in these bunkers. 

The comment of one of the superintendents 
who has lived with these people for three years 
is that these bunkers have become shelters for 
unorganized prostitution. But this is little won- 
der when one discovers that spiritual oversight 
for 14,000 people in this area is administered by 
only one Lutheran minister. Some assistance is 
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given by volunteer Baptist deaconesses. These 
deaconesses are full-time workers, but receive no 
pay for their services. 

In vast sections of the city the only signs of 
life in a dozen blocks of rubble are a few pieces 
of ragged clothing stretched across a bomb 
crater among the bricks. No home is visible, but 
upon investigation the obvious becomes known. 
These clothes represent people. To leave the 
sidewalk one must climb over piles of debris, 
now rather hardened pathways, then down 
below the level of the unsightly piles and into 
what was formerly the cellar of a home. Here in 
small dark rooms in these damp underground 
ruins live hundreds of families. For him whose 
eyes are unaccustomed to such sight, it pulls 
hidden cords within his soul as he sees young 
mothers trying their best to give the best to 
their children. For 32,000 people in Hamburg 
this 1s home! 

Out on the periphera of this German metropo- 
lis of 1,500,000 people a third kind of dwelling 
provides shelter. For the most part, these are 
Nissen huts and converted army barracks. Al- 
though the units themselves are larger than the 
rooms in the bunkers, they are divided so that 
the cubic foot per person is about the same. The 
Nissen huts, which are about 12 x 40 feet, have 
a brick wall separating the compartments. A 
maximum of 12 persons are permitted to live 
in one hut, and the maximum is usually housed. 
Just at mealtime I made a visit in a section 





A soup kitchen maintained by American relief gifts 

for the undernourished children of Germany. Nobody 

can claim that these children were in any way responsi- 
ble for the war 
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Sorting and allotting relief gifts that have arrived at 


Bremen from the United States for distribution through- 
out the British and American zones in Germany 


housing only men. The meal consisted of a can 
of horsemeat, packed in the United States and 
bought on the black market without ration 
coupon for ten cents extra, and a few slices of 
dry, black bread. Sharing this meal was a young 
woman. She was obviously out of quarters and 
evidently was there for a purpose. She had a 
purpose . . . food. The men who had lost their 
families or who lived there as bachelors had a 
purpose too. I need not specify what it was. For 
thousands of men this is home. 

The barracks are low, olive-drab buildings 
with eight sections. Each section is one room 
about 20 feet square. To house a family of four 
in it would be considered very poor living condi- 
tions. In Hamburg, however, these rooms are 
divided in two to form living quarters for twice 
as many people. To make the situation even 
more obnoxious than having insufficient room, 
the division separating the two families is made 
of blankets, or paper, or cardboard, stretched 
from the ceiling to the floor. Holes perforating 
these “walls” make privacy an impossibility. 
Every word spoken in one “home” is heard in 
the other. Recently, one woman is reported to 
have gone insane due to the constant mental and 
physical strain of tolerating her neighbors’ 
problems along with her own. It is not surpris- 
ing. There is but one door for both “homes.” 


VUUVUVRY 


Perhaps the most miserable of all living condi- 
tions exists here, yet there are many here who 
have come from high army rank, from re- 
spectable prewar positions, from good businesses 
and fine prewar homes. Jammed together in 
these dwellings there are in Hamburg 200,000 
who pay nine marks a month to call this their 
home. 

What should be our Christian responsibility 
and attitude toward such conditions? Or need 
we have any? Should it be as an American 
soldier suggested to me on the train to Frank- 
furt, ‘We have no business trying to help over 
here in Germany when we have our own slums 
and houses of correction at home which need 
cleaning up?” Or should it be tempered with our 
Master’s frequent teaching concerning the value 
of even the most miserable and helpless soul? 
Did someone smile at you today and did it lift a 
weight from your soul? Did someone say a kind 
word to you today and did it make you happy? 
Herein lies the principle of world peace, not 
legislation to outlaw war or appropriations to 
feed and to house the world, but little things as 
we make our Christianity practical. Little 
things will change hearts, and that is our Chris- 
tian responsibility through Christ. 

Furthermore the responsibility of Christians 
across our nation is a concern for these unfor- 
tunate ones in other lands, for they have souls as 
well as we do. Concern leads to understanding, 
understanding leads to prayer, prayer leads to 
love, and love ends in peace. If we fulfill our 
Christian responsibility toward the Germans, 
our attitude will change. As our attitude 
changes, we shall find ourselves helping them in 
little things. No one knows what real love is 
until he has been loved. A love that is selfish and 
does not give to his beloved is a love in name 
only. Love demands giving; it presupposes giv- 
ing. We all have the possession of prayer, 
money, correspondence, or time which we can 
give to the German people to help them have a 
home that is decent, and to help them find our 
Christ who loves, cares and saves. 

How deep is our Christianity when we measure 
it by our love for the German people? 














Che New Vear 


@ Praper for the New Pear 


4‘TERNAL God, on the threshold of this new year may 
we dedicate ourselves anew, body, mind, and soul, 
to Thee. May Thy will be done in us and through us and 
Thy salvation proclaimed unto all nations. Thou hast 
entrusted us with the glad tidings of Thy salvation. May 
we never live to ourselves in self-contained contentment. 
May we ever seek new ways to forward Thy cause and 
to serve our fellow men. Make us to be truthful and joy- 
ous messengers of Thy redeeniing love. Kindle us with 
Thy love that we may “in honour preferring one an- 
other,” gladly discern Thy gifts in those of other na- 
tions, other races, other traditions, and give to Thee the 
glory. Thou hast given us Thy Son to reconcile the 
world unto Thyself and to abolish the walls of partition 
between classes, races, and nations. May our witness be 
a ministry of reconciliation. In times of strife and ten- 
ston, of wars and rumors of wars, may our unity in 
Thee remain unbroken and our faith in Thee un- 
shaken. We pray Thee in behalf of all those Christian 
movements which are in special need of guidance and 
help. Especially do we pray for Thy blessing upon 
those of our Christian fellowship who are living and 
witnessing under particularly difficult circumstances 
due to war, poverty, or alien philosophies, or who are 
exposed to danger, strife, and persecution. We thank 
Thee for those who have endured and have conquered. 
May we be ready to follow their example that we, with 
them, may be conformed unto the likeness of Thy Son, 
our Lord and Savior, and remain steadfast in the faith 
to the end. Through Jesus Christ out Lord, AMEN. 


Adapted from a prayer in The Intercollegian 


The Enduring Word of Gor 


AutHor UNKNOWN 


Last eve I passed beside a blacksmith’s door, 
And heard the anvil ring the vesper chime; 
Then looking in, I saw upon the floor 

Old hammers, worn with beating years of time. 


“How many anvils have you had,”’ said I, 

“To wear and batter all these hammers so?” 
“Just one,” said he, and then, with twinkling eye, 
“The anvil wears the hammers out, you know.” 


And so, thought I, the anvil of God’s Word, 
For ages skeptic blows have beat upon; 
Yet, though the noise of falling blows were heard, 
The anvil is unharmed—the hammers gone. 
Quoted by Chaplain William J. Clasby in Current Religious Thought 
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Rew Pear Scripture Texts 


The former things are come to pass, and new things 
do I declare . . . Sing unto the Lord a new song, 
and his praise from the end of the earth.—Isaiah 
42: 9-10. 

Cast away from you all your transgressions, 
wherein ye have transgressed; and make you a new 
heart and a new spirit . . . For I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord Je- 
hovah; wherefore turn yourselves and live.—Ezekiel 
18: 31. 


Life Wictorious 
By Sarau E. Boiton 


I like the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear; 
Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God, that somehow, true and just 
His plans work out for mortals; not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp—better, with love, a crust, 
Than loving in dishonor; envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man; but does his best, 
Nor even murmurs at his humbler lot; 
But, with a smile and words of hope, gives zest 
To every toiler. He alone is great 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 

From the Calendar of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


New Dear Thoughts 


It Is HARD FOR AMERICANS to take a long view of 
anything. Too many of us have forgotten the power, 
even the existence of God. We think we have no one 
to depend on but ourselves. We forget that He who 
made the universe made man in it, and for effective 
human behavior He made a law as inexorable as the 
law which governs the stars in their courses. By 
God’s will, man can survive only in love. Hate cannot 
destroy hate; only love is strong enough to do that. 
This is the lesson that each generation must learn 
anew.—The Living Church 


ik 

THE FUTURE, EVEN THE NEARER FUTURE, is veiled; 
yet we do know that “He that sitteth upon the circle 
of the earth” is our Heavenly Father. His love can- 
not fail. It stands forever revealed in the cross of 
Christ. Our trials, sorrows, losses, disappointments 
—all are known to Him. From his exhaustless re- 
sources we receive strength and guidance, and even 
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in the midst of strife and pain we are granted the 
“peace that passeth understanding.” It is with Him 
that we pass into the New Year.—From A New Year 
Message by the late Presipent J. H. RusHBrooxe 
i 

THE PURPOSE OF THE CHURCH today should be the 
same as it was 1900 years ago; to proclaim the nature 
of God, the nature of man, the right relationship 
between the two as these are revealed in the person 
and teaching of Jesus who is the Christ. The result of 
such proclamations would be trouble. But if the 
church would get out into the world and make 
trouble, the world would respect it—Rrv. Bernarp 
Ippines BELL 





It 1s NOT AN AMERICAN HABIT to give way to fears 
but to try to find a cure for what causes them. If one 
could express what the American people most want 
in the new year it would be progress toward world 
peace and better relationships without sacrifice of 
basic principles with other nations.—The New York 
Times 
ik 


THROUGHOUT THE NEW YEAR we need constantly 
to remind ourselves that Jesus is the way, the truth, 
the life. As Thomas a Kempis says in his Imitation 
of Christ, ‘Without the Way there is no going; with- 
out the Truth there is no knowing; without the Life 
there is no living.” —The Church Herald 
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A Fellowship More Valuable Than Gold 


A New Year Message from the President of the Baptist World Alliance 


GREETINGS TO THE BAPTISTS OF THE WORLD: 


T is 1950, a year that should be memorable in the 
life of our entire world. To the Baptists of the 
world it is most important because in the middle of 
the year, July 22 to 27, thousands of our brethren 
will assemble from many parts of the world in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for their 8th World Congress. 

We send greetings to you for this New Year. We 
pray that it may be a better year than many have 
hoped. The hour is late. The need of the world is 
tremendous. The cooperation of our brethren is a 
delight and a joy. We have many kinds and types of 
people making up our fellowship. This variety turns 
out to be a great blessing to all of us. We are made of 
one blood. Christ alone is our head. Our great Fellow- 
ship in its free, democratic practice is persisting with 
its message in many places under great difficulty. 
Persecution and suppression, not to say oppression, 
is the rule, and under these difficulties our brethren 
are measuring up with the courage and faith of the 
early Christians. 

Those who are more fortunate in the lands where 
' such destruction has not come have shown a remark- 
able spirit of concern in relieving the physical needs 
and in assisting displaced people to new locations. 
The New Year should witness their removal from the 
terrible conditions in which they have been living, 
to much more comfortable surroundings. We should 
see this program virtually completed during this 
year. Nevertheless we are still mindful of millions 
who are not classified as Displaced Persons, but have 
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even greater needs. They must have our love and 
concern and help in the spirit of our Lord who is no 
respector of persons. 

The fellowship which we have in the Baptist World 
Alliance is something which we cherish and which 
we should hold at all cost. Whatever of debate and 
argument and difficulties there may be in the sepa- 
rate constituent bodies, at the top we must hold 
together in the Baptist World Alliance a fellowship 
more valuable than gold. To do this we must have an 
understanding heart and a willing mind. We must 
give much thought and time to prayer. If we remain 
constantly in prayer we will find that many of our 
difficulties which seemed insurmountable will dis- 
appear. It is still true that we can pray mountains 
out of existence. 

In the New Year let us, therefore, with a firmer 
purpose than ever, devote ourselves to prayer and 
service and fellowship in the spirit of the Lord Jesus. 
If we but know His mind, and will let that mind 
control us, I am sure that we will find at the end of 
this year, a closer cooperation, not only among our- 
selves, but among all believers who truly believe in 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 

Whatever the difficulties are, let us face them in 
the same gracious, sweet spirit in which those early 
followers of our Lord faced their difficulties in their 
time. : 

With a good wish and a prayer for every one of 
you, we remain, 

Yours in His Service, 
C. Oscar Jonnson, President 
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Measuring Life by the Standard of Ultimate Loyalty 


A Meditation on the Meaning of True Discipleship 
By SANDFORD FLEMING 


OU and I are about to cross the threshold into 

a new year. Throughout the area of our Northern 
Baptist fellowship during this new year we are to 
witness a new emphasis on the absolute demands of 
true Christian discipleship. 

In the gospels there is a breath-taking word of 
Jesus which far too often is watered down so that it 
loses its startling character and becomes common- 
place and futile. His disciples must have heard the 
words with utter amazement. “He that taketh not 
his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of 
me.” We need to remember that when these words 
were spoken, the cross was not a symbol of love and 
reverence. It was the “gallows” of the ancient 
world, the most cruel and degrading form of execu- 
tion then in use. It is little wonder that the full 
significance of what the Master said only gradually 
became realized by those who first set out to follow 
Him. As they went out to serve and to suffer, ic was 
in the glow of the experience of the risen Christ that 
these men realized the full meaning of His challenge 
—the inexorable demand to give all for Christ, even 
unto the death most feared and shunned. 

Today the cross has been transformed. From a 
thing of reproach and scorn it has become the “ Won- 
drous Cross,” a symbol of sacrificial love. As a result, 
the full meaning of our Lord’s words is largely lost. 
We have changed their significance from that of the 
supreme loyalty and devotion of sacrificial love to 
something entirely different. Often one hears a 
Christian testimony which states that sickness or 
poverty or unhappy circumstance is “one’s cross,” 
which must be borne with patience and Christian 
fortitude. Of course it is always a blessed thing to 
bear misfortune and pain patiently and with Chris- 
tian grace; but certainly that is not what Jesus 
meant when he challenged His disciples to “take the 
cross.” 

There are two things we need to remember with 
regard to cross-bearing. 

In the first place, the “cross” is chosen. It is not 
something that life brings to us independent of our 
own volition, or something placed upon our shoulders 
which, if we could, we would remove. The cross 
which the disciple bears after Jesus is one which he 
“takes.” It comes to him by an act of his own will. 
It is the result of deliberate choice. It marks the 
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ultimate commitment of his life—all that he is and 
all that he has—to Christ and His Kingdom. It 
means that henceforth he lives constantly in the full 
realization that he is not his own, that he belongs to 
his Lord, and that he must follow Him in the way 
of sacrificial love, “faithful even unto death.” 

In the second place, every disciple is called upon 
to bear the cross; every follower of Jesus is called 
upon to make this ultimate commitment. No one 
is exempt. If we do not take the cross, our Lord 
declares, we cannot be His disciples. The tragedy of 
the present situation within the Christian church is 
that so many who profess to be followers of our Lord 
live so far below this standard of discipleship. The 
Yearbook of American Churches for 1949, recently 
published by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, reports a total Church member- 
ship in the United States of 77,000,000, more than 
at any time in American history. With such a vast 
number of “stewards,” what a world-shaking in- 
fluence our American Churches would have. But, 
alas! those statistics do not mean 77,000,000 “‘stew- 
ards.” As Dr. S. M. Cavert comments, “Any 
thoughtful observer would detect a disturbing dis- 
crepancy between the size of churches and their 
influence on American life.”’ In the light of the moral 
and spiritual dearth of our land, and in the presence of 
open doors abroad which challenge us incessantly to 
enter with the gospel of Christ, the urgent imperative 
of our times is for a new sense of stewardship on the 
part of all Christ’s followers, a joyful “taking” of 
the cross as we follow after Jesus, the ultimate 
commitment of heart and life to our Savior and 
Lord. “Here, Lord, I give myself away,” should be 
the heart prayer of all who are called by His name. 

During the new year we shall stress all through 
the area of our Northern Baptist fellowship the ab- 
solute demands of discipleship. The Stewardship 
Advance Program sets forth the imperative obliga- 
tion of every follower of Christ to recognize himself 
as a steward to whom the Supreme Owner of all 
has entrusted certain treasure, spiritual and ma- 
terial, which is to be used wisely and sacrificially in 
the light of all the demands of Christ’s Kingdom. 
No disciple of the Master can ever be freed from this 
obligation of stewardship, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that we develop a right perspective with 
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regard to it. It is easy to be self-deceived, to think 
that we are fulfilling our responsibility as good 
stewards when we have brought far less than that 
which the ultimate loyalty to our Master demands. 


SSW = 


The Clean White 









Much earnest prayer is therefore being offered that 
the Stewardship Advance Program may awaken 
Northern Baptists this year to a new experience of 
radiant stewardship. 


x 
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Page of the New Year 


A New Year Message from the President of the Northern Baptist Convention 
By MRS. HOWARD G. COLWELL 


HE New Year 

offers us a clean 
white unspoiled page 
on which to write a 
new record. How- 
ever, the experiences 
written on the pages 
that have turned 
have much influence 
on the writing of the 
new page. So at the 
beginning of the 
New Year we look 
backward through 
experiences that 
have taught us more 
of ourselves and 
more of the love and 
mercy of God. 

Some of us have been humbled because we became 
too proud. Some of us have understood a bit of the 
hardship which is the lot of many people, because we 
also have tasted hardship. Others of us have sensed 
the dreadful uncertainty of thousands of people, 
because we too have known uncertainty. A few of us 
may have experienced the tragedy of allowing hate 
to crowd out love, and resentment to pervert under- 
standing. But if we allow the eternal plan of God be 
revealed to us through these experiences, the new 
page will be better written, and more in accordance 
with the spirit and ideals of Christ. We are grateful 
that “the flame shall not hurt thee; I only design thy 
dross to consume and thy gold to refine.” 

Into the possession of our Northern Baptist Family 
80 years ago there came a very beautiful jewel called 
The Unified Budget. Its many facets give it not only 
its beauty but its intrinsic value. If even one of the 
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facets becomes marred, the value of the whole is 
lessened. As we turn a new denominational page to 
write the history of this jewel, it is with concern for it 
does not contain enough dollars to meet all of the 
needs and demands made upon it. On the other hand 
nothing like a maximum ability to give has ever been 
reached by the people in our churches. We who read 
these lines are giving to the great world mission 
(mission-minded people read Missions), but even we 
are not doing our best. During this month of January 
we are making up our final Income Tax Returns, for 
the year 1949. It should smite our consciences if we 
are unable to claim as a deduction the entire 15% 
for benevolent purposes allowed by our government. 
For some of us the giving should have been much 
more than that. The clean white page gives us an 
opportunity to do better in the new year. 

We who care must never be content with the large 
number in our churches who do not share in our 
world mission task. It has been rightly said that the 
church must be re-converted in every generation. 
Each generation must know for itself the joy of carry- 
ing the gospel into areas of need. Christ’s compassion 
becomes real to us as our our compassion becomes 
real. We are more conscious of God’s love surround- 
ing us like a cloak, when our love has covered the 
naked cold of others. In sharing ourselves we bless 
others and we are thrice blessed. 


OD, our father, as the old year ends and the new 
one begins, forgive us for our failures, and bless 
what thou canst bless. Keep us from vain regrets, and 
let us face forward in the light of the best we have 
learned. Purge our hearts both of shallow self-confidence 
and of cowardly fears, so that we may know that without 
thee we can do nothing, but that in thee all things are 
possible, through Jesus Christ our Lord, AMEN. 
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They Knew Their Pastor When He Was a Baby: 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 








Three pictures of Pastor Benjamin Disbrow whose parishioners knew him when he was a baby. LEFT: In his dormi- 
tory room at the Rural Church Center at Green Lake last summer. CENTER: In his pulpit at Dundee, N. Y. 
RIGHT: Leading a discussion class at the Green Lake Rural Church Center 






SHE familiar and often cited comment of 
aq pe} Jesus about a prophet not being without 
iS honor save in his own country and in 
his own house, finds a brilliant exception in the 
career and ministry of a Baptist rural pastor 
in the picturesque Finger Lake region of New 
York State. 

Here Rev. Benjamin Disbrow ministers to 
two Baptist churches, one at Dundee, the other 
at Barrington. He is the fifth generation of 
Disbrows who have lived on one farm in the vi- 
cinity of Dundee. When his French Huguenot 
ancestors left France and came as immigrants 
to the United States they chose the Finger Lake 
region as their new home. Here their descend- 
ants have lived ever since. The fact that people 
throughout this area know the ancestral back- 
ground of this Baptist pastor may well have 
been one of the deciding factors in calling him 
to his home town church. 

When he accepted the call and arrived on the 
field, the people in both churches immediately 
felt that they had known him so well all their 
lives that they simply could not call their min- 
ister by any other name than “Ben.” They 
always called him by that name before he en- 
tered the ministry. His two congregations are 
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Coming back to the rural area where five genera- 
tions of his farmer ancestors had preceded him, 
this Baptist pastor enjoys a ministry in which 
he knows the people intimately and they know 
him with a similar degree of intimacy, and 
where he has the confidence and respect of an 


entire community. 





largely composed of boyhood playmates, teach- 
ers of the school he attended as a youth, farmers 
whose fields he had cultivated as their part time 
employee, business people who knew him when 
he used to come into their stores to buy candy, 
and numerous older folks who invariably say, 
“I remember Ben when he was just a baby.” 
Mrs. Disbrow belongs to the community as 
much as her husband. On the slopes that go 
down to Seneca Lake she grew up on a farm just 
one mile from where Ben spent his boyhood. 
She and Ben went to the same school, the same 
Sunday school and church, and then they were 
married. All their lives they lived within sight 
of one of the Finger Lakes until they moved 
into the parsonage at Dundee, which is only 
four miles from Seneca Lake. 
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In Ben’s ministry the Barrington church, out 
in the open country near Keuka Lake, has been 
like the hub of a wheel. He has served it for 
nearly eight years. It was his first pastorate. 


ABOVE: The lane 
through the Disbrow vine- 
yard, and the water front 
on Seneca Lake where the 
Disbrows rent their sum- 
mer cottages; CENTER: 
J Pastor Disbrow telling the 

children’s story at the 
Sunday morning church 

Service 





While serving it .he has served also the Baptist 
churches at Himrod, Wayne, and Dundee, in 
that order. When the Disbrows came to_live at 
the Dundee parsonage, the Methodists and Pres- 
byterians were also in process of getting new 
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pastors. Their two new pastors soon discovered 
that Ben was a home grown preacher. So they 
said to him, “‘ You have ten years start on us.” 


Just how well Ben knows the community and 


















BELOW: The parsonage 
at Dundee on which $4,- 
000 was spent to rehabili- 
tate it according to ideas 
which Pastor Disbrow re- 
ceived at Green Lake. 
The church at Barrington 
which is to be painted 
from proceeds from a 
Lord’s Acre project 


how well the people know Ben was apparent 
when the Parent-Teachers Association met, and 
faced the problem of electing a new president. 
The school covers 24 school districts, and is 
housed in a modern building that cost $750,000 
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to build in depression days. The Parents and 
Teachers decided to choose a president who 
knew everyone and whom everyone knew and 
trusted. Only one person in the community thus 
qualified. The election of Benjamin Disbrow 
was inevitable. 

Only new residents take it for granted that 
they can occasionally deceive the pastor of the 
Baptist church. A certain farmer had lived in 
the neighborhood only a short time when he 
decided to sell his farm. At that time the Dis- 
brows considered buying the farm, because of 
their own deep roots in their native soil. They 
knew that the farm was run-down, but they 
planned to restore it. “The owner wanted too 
much money for it,” Ben said, to explain why 
he did not buy it. The farmer had praised the 
good points of the farm, including the barn. 
Ben, however, predicted to the farmer that the 
barn would fall down before long. He supported 
his prediction by saying: “I helped repair that 
barn when I worked here as a young man. I 
know that it has old railroad ties in the founda- 
tion, and they are too old to last.” The would-be 
seller of the farm replied, “I am afraid you know 
too much!” Within a few months the barn fell 
down. 

If you drive up and down the side roads and 
the country lanes with this Baptist preacher, 










LEFT: Lottie Disbrow admiring 

the new kitchen cabinets. BELOW: 

The Barrington school teacher and 

other parishioners. RIGHT: Ronald 

Disbrow points to ripening grapes 
in the Disbrow vineyard 





he will point to one field after another and say, 
“T have worked in that field.” He knows the 
soil and what it will produce. He knows the 
people. He has worked to make his community 
what it is. He even helped build the school 
building where he now presides over the Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings. 

A pastor whose own ancestors lie buried in 
the local cemetery can be expected to under- 
stand the sorrows of his parishioners. From 30 
to 35 times a year Ben’s neighbors call upon him 
to bury their dead. He shares their joys, too, in 
15 or 20 weddings each year. Not only his 
church members but also the unchurched people 


. throughout the region think of the Baptist pas- 


tor when they need a minister. When two sisters 
came to be baptized they felt that they could 
ask a special favor of Ben. Their parents and 
their grandparents had been baptized in Seneca 
Lake before there was a baptistry in the church. 
Would Ben baptize them also in the lake? Of 
course he could arrange that. There is no barrier 
between pastor and people. He is one of them. 

Even though Ben has lived all his life in one 
community, he is not hemmed in by the bound- 
aries of the farms that he knows. Just as the 
progressive farmers of the area bring in ideas 
and help from the outside, so the home-grown 
Baptist pastor has turned to the people whose 
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ABOVE: Pastor Disbrow 
is fond of boys. He works 
with them and plays with 
them. On Sundays he has 
a class of bright boys in 
the Dundee Sunday 
school. RIGHT: Mrs. Dis- 
brow greeting members of 
the Dundee church at the 
church entrance 


wide experience can help him to do a better 
work in his church. That outreach began when 
he sought to be ordained as a Baptist minister. 
He had been reared in the little country Meth- 
odist church near the farm, where his parents 
still go to church. But when Ben went into the 
ministry he decided to be a Baptist minister 
and so. he turned to the New York State Con- 
vention for counsel. Pastors of neighboring 
churches and the State Convention staff had 
in mind certain standards of training that are 
desirable when a man is to be ordained. Ben 
did not meet some of the formal education re- 
quirements. Therefore they recommended, for 
one thing, that Ben should spend two terms at 
the Rural Ministers School sponsored by The 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and 
the Board of Education and Publication, at the 
Baptist Rural Church Center at Green Lake, 
Wis. When the Dundee and Barrington churches 
released Mr. Disbrow for a month last winter 
to go to Green Lake, they could not have im- 
agined how much it would mean to them. 
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No sooner had Ben returned from Green Lake 
than he gave to one of the trustees a book that 
had been used in a study of the rural church. 
Tt dealt with rural parsonages and was written 
by Professor Ralph Felton, who had been one 
of the teachers at Green Lake. After he read 
the book the trustee took a good look at the 
parsonage with its sagging floors and old-style 
kitchen. Experts from Cornell University, at 
Ithaca, N. Y., were invited to counsel the 
church in a remodelling program. The Cornell 
Extension workers decided to make the Dun- 


BELOW: Pastor Disbrow 
and three farmers who 
are members of the Bar- 
rington church, They and 
other farmer members 
have dedicated a Lord's 
Acre project to the church 
which is expected to net 
about $800 to finance 
painting the church 





dee parsonage a demonstration of planning for 
rural homes. The resulting project of remodel- 
ling cost the Dundee Baptists $4000, but it 
saved their parsonage from ruin, and it gave 
the church a home for the pastor of which they 
can be proud. 

Meanwhile over at Barrington some ideas 
taught at Green Lake gave impetus to the 
Lord’s Acre movement. Farmers were led to 
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dedicate more land to God, and to pledge the 
income from that land to the church. Several 
fields grew buckwheat last summer for the work 
of the Kingdom. While caring for the Lord’s 
Acres the farmers had in mind their church 
building that needed a new coat of paint, and 
the old horse sheds that sag on the south lawn 
of the church. Perhaps something can be sal- 
vaged from the horse sheds to make more Sun- 
day school space. Experts from Cornell Univer- 
sity are to be invited to Barrington, also, to 
plan a new landscape for the church. It is ex- 
pected that the church will net about $800 from 
the Lord’s Acre project at Barrington. 

The school for rural pastors at Green Lake 
teaches the men to be more effective leaders of 
the entire community. Those ideas were not 
wasted on Mr. Disbrow. Nine churches of the 
Dundee vicinity have formed a council of 
churches. Naturally they elected for President 
the man who knows the people, Benjamin Dis- 
brow. Under his leadership the Council is at 
work to guide the boys of the community into 
the Christian way. They are forming Boy Scout 
troops under the auspices of the churches. _ 

Boys and girls are not strangers to the Dis- 
brows, because 17 of them have lived tempo- 
rarily in the Disbrow home. “I guess we just like 
children,” Ben explained. Most of the 17 have 
been children without a permanent home. They 
have gone on their way, better for the loving 
care of Mr. and Mrs. Disbrow. Now the home 
consists of four children, little Samuel, who is 
one year old, Davis, 4 years, Ronald, 6 years, 
and Lottie, 14 years old. 

A pastor on a rural field has salary problems, 
especially when he has a family of four children. 
But the Disbrows have solved the problem by 
using an idea promoted by the Town and Coun- 
try Department of the Home Mission Society. 
They have a “Productive Home.” That is, they 
have some ways of adding to their income right 
there at home. Six acres of Mrs. Disbrow’s home 











farm have been retained, and there grapes grow 
through a long season on the warm shore of 
Seneca Lake. They command a ready market. 
If you follow the lane down through the vine- 
yard, you will come to the row of summer cot- 
tages that the Disbrows own. It was a financial 
struggle for them to build the cottages and cul- 
tivate the vineyard, but when the children are 
old enough for college they expect that the 
income from these will see their children through. 

The Rural Church Center at Green Lake 
exposes pastors to the plans of rural leaders as 
outlined in the Town and Country Advance 
Program. One plan calls for several churches to 
meet together regularly in clinics to study the 
problems of their churches. Leaders in rural 
work, like Rev. Ivan Cash, Director of Town 
and Country Work in New York State, meet 
with the pastors to help them. Ben has joined in 
the clinic so that his churches will not miss the 
advantages that are to be gained from the 
studies. When the study is completed, and their 
own program of advance is prepared, then Miss 
Jane Bennett, missionary of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society and 
the State Convention, will go to Dundee and the 
other communities of the area, and will help 
them to work out solutions to the problems they 
face. 

If by having been a neighbor all his life to the 
folks the pastor serves helps him to know the 
people, it also helps the people to know the pas- 
tor. Affectation and professionalism simply can- 
not be introduced or tolerated in such a situa- 
tion. When Mr. and Mrs. Disbrow greet mem- 
bers of their congregation, they are natural and 
sincere. Like the people among whom they have 
lived all their lives, they are “just folks.” But in 
their own country, they are not without honor, 
for they are the objects of an abiding affection, 
the recipients of trust and confidence, that go to 
make the perfect and ideal relationship between 
pastor and people. 
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Nations Headquarters building in New York City, October 24, 1949. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 
David Hill, Clinton Rickard, Emery Kocsis, Harry Patterson, Angus Horn, Thomas Beauvais, 
and Lone Wolf. The first three Indians named are Baptists 


American Indians Welcomed at the United Nations 
Did you know that the first United Nations was organized 


over 400 years ago when the American Indians in New 


York State organized The Six Nations Indian Confederacy 
By EMERY KOCSIS 





| genes DING the ceremonies at 
laying the cornerstone of the 
United Nations Headquarters and 
listening to the five speeches re- 
spectively by President Romulo, 
Senator Austin, Mayor O’Dwyer, 
Governor Dewey, and President 
Truman, were six American Indian 
chiefs of The Six Nations Confed- 
eracy, accompanied by their for- 
mer Baptist missionary pastor, 
Rev. Emery Kocsis. For six years 
he had lived with them and minis- 
tered to them on the Tuscarora 
Indian Reservation near Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 
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[Nore: Mr. Kocsis is now pastor 
in New York City and was ap- 
pointed by the Indians as their 
official observer at the United Na- 
tions.—Eb.] 

It is of historic interest that the 
first United Nations on the North 
American continent was organized 
by the American Indians in 1520. 
It was the Great League of Peace, 
more familiarly known in history 
as The Six Nations Indian Confed- 
eracy. Prior to that date the In- 
dians had battled so fiercely and 
continuously among themselves 
that there was danger that the 





Iroquois Indians would be extermi- 
nated. So Degaanwida, chief of the 
Iroquois and his friend Hiawatha, 
made known to all American school 
children in the poem by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, succeeded 
in establishing a league of peace by 
good will and not by force. The Six 
Indian Nations Confederacy still 
claims its independence within its 
own boundaries of the Indian Res- 
ervations in New York State. 

So six of the Indian chiefs were 
welcomed by the United Nations 
and were assigned a prominent 
place ar-ong the invited guests. 
Silently and solemnly they wit- 
nessed the proceedings on Man- 
hattan Island, which was originally 
called by the Indians, Manna- 
hatta. Looking at the towering 
skyscraper and at the cornerstone 
as it was put in place, one of the 
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Indian Chiefs turned to Mr. Kocsis 
and said, “My brother, this is the 
memorable day for which we hoped 
for many moons ago. May all men 
who seek peace find it here in this 
home of peace on the land which 
we once called our own. Now it 
belongs to the world and to God.” 


The six chiefs represented re- 
spectively the following tribes, 
Seneca, Tuscarora, Mohawk, Onei- 
da, Cayuga, and Onendaga. 

Three of them are Baptists, liv- 
ing testimony to the effectiveness 
of home missions among the Amer- 
ican Indians. 
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The Rain Descended and the Floods Came to India 


A vivid description of what happened when disastrous 
floods descended upon the helpless village people in India 


By HELEN L. BAILEY 


HE Gundlakamma River in 

India might be called a Baptist 
river, for it was here that Dr. 
John E. Clough and his associates 
baptized 2,222 persons in one day 
during the great mass movement 
in 1878 which established the South 
India Mission. In 1881 this river 
overflowed causing great disaster 
to the whole area. 

The worst flood on record oc- 
curred in this same area on Sep- 
tember 21-22, 1949. When it 
reached the city of Ongole it was 
like a sheet of water 10 miles wide 
from the railway station. Cattle, 
goats, chickens and all personal 
property were almost a total loss. 
“And the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and 
down it fell: and great was the fall 
of it.”” That verse kept ringing in 
my ears as I went about among the 
ruins of the homes of hundreds of 
our Christians in our Ongole field. 

There had been two days of tor- 
rential rain, but no one thought of 
floods, since none of the rivers 
near this area are prone to over- 
flow their banks. Suddenly at about 
midnight villagers near the Gund- 
lakamma River, about 10 miles to 
the north of Ongole, awoke to find 
themselves in water up to the level 
of their beds. Quickly they got up, 
roused the whole village, and 
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started trekking, or rather wading 
to higher ground. Most of them 
went to the caste part of the vil- 
lage, which is usually built on high 
ground. Here they were taken in 
and shown many kindnesses by the 
caste people. How they ever made 
their escape through water quickly 
rising to above their waists and 
then up to their shoulders and in 
many cases with their children 
held above their heads, is a miracle. 
I asked one of our Christian women 
and she said simply: “God led us 
through the waters just as He led 
the Israelites through the Red Sea, 
and we praise Him for His deliv- 
erance.” 

Since all the houses were made 
of mud, as the waters rose, the mud 
gradually dissolved and as the 
walls gave in, the thatched roofs 
fell to the ground. Most of the 
thatch was picked up by the swirl- 
ing waters and carried out to sea. 
In the grey of the next morning 
when the people looked out upon 
their villages there was nothing to 
see but heaps of mud. Nothing was 
left. 

On Sunday I went out to one of 
the villages which suffered terrific 
loss. We sat down in the mud for a 
little service. The Christians had 
already begun to erect temporary 
shelters and they pointed out to 
me the spot where they were plan- 





ning to rebuild their chapel. “‘The 
money which Mission Secretary, 
Thorlief Wathne, gave us for re- 
building we are not using person- 
ally. We are putting it aside to be 
used for the rebuilding of our 
chapel.” These are people who 
have only the clothes they have on 
as possessions. Possessions, did I 
say? I should have said worldly 
possessions, for they have spiritual 
possessions which no floods were 
able to take from them. 

This happened just at the time 
of our annual Women’s Telugu 
Convention which was held in On- 
gole. It was still raining on the 
morning of the day when the con- 
vention opened. (See below.) We 
hardly dared hope that anyone 
could come. But they did! About 
160 women came, some of them 
walking through water above their 
waists in order to reach here. As 
one woman put it: “The harder the 
trip, the more joy on arrival!” 


Annual Convention 
of Telugu Baptist Women 


By V. PRABHAVATI 


Headmistress of the Harriet Clough Me- 
morial Training School at Ongole, India 


HE 29th annual Women’s Tel- 

ugu Baptist Convention of 
South India was held in the Jewett 
Memorial Baptist Church in On- 
gole, September 23-26, 1949. Dr. 
I. Ratnamma of Nellore presided. 
Program theme was, “Faith With- 
out Works.” 

In spite of heavy rains and 
floods, which cut off railway and 
bus lines, many delegates came 
from all over the mission area. 
Until five o’clock on the opening 
day no delegate had arrived. This 
was most disappointing, for it was 
feared that the convention would 
be a failure, but by seven o’clock 
the Girls’ School Compound was 
crowded with delegates. Some had 
undergone great difficulties on the 
way. Many had walked miles over 
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breached roads and _ through 
flooded streams, carrying their lug- 
gage on their heads to keep it dry. 
They were given a warm welcome 
in behalf of the local women’s so- 
ciety by Mrs. P. Sadhu, wife of the 
pastor at Ongole. Delegates num- 
bered about 160 while the many 
visitors brought the attendance up 
to about 250. Toward the annual 
budget a total of 1,150 rupees was 
collected. 

Impressive and instructive ad- 
dresses featured the program. A 
welcome song was sung by the 
Ongole women and the students of 
the Training School sang a spirited 
processional hymn written on the 
theme of the convention. A crowded 
church witnessed the pageant pre- 
sented by the students featuring 
the lives of Bible characters and of 
Indian Christians whose works had 
demonstrated their faith in Christ. 
Missionary Thorlief Wathne 
preached the convention sermon. 
On Sunday evening all marched to 
Prayer Meeting Hill, the historic 
spot in Ongole, where Miss E. 
Grace Bullard of Kavali challenged 
the women of India to consecrated 
Christian stewardship. 

Business sessions were well con- 
ducted. A farewell service was held 
for Miss J. E. Brent who retires 
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The Roblee Science Hall in process of reconstruction 





shortly. Miss K. Chandravati, who 
visited the United States last year, 
read a letter of greeting from Amer- 
ican Baptist women which was 
much appreciated. The convention 
closed with an impressive consecra- 
tion service. 


The Roblee Science Hall 
Rebuilt and Restored 


The reconstruction of Roblee 
Science Hall on the campus of 
Central Philippine College, Iloilo, 
is practically completed. The origi- 
nal building, constructed in 1931, 
was the gift of Mrs. Joseph H. 
Roblee and her daughter, Mrs. Eu- 
gene Ross McCarthy. It suffered 
terrific damage during the war 
(See Missions, April, 1946, page 
207, the building on the right). 
When the college was reopened fol- 
lowing the close of the war, so great 
and urgent was the demand for 
buildings that the shell of the 
Roblee Science Hall was covered 
over with thatch, and its damaged 
walls were repaired with nipa grass. 
Permanent restoration had to wait 
not only for necessary funds, but 
long after funds were available, the 
shipment of steel, cement, glass, 
roofing, hardware, and other build- 
ing materials from America as well 
as equipment for lecture halls and 
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laboratories. That period of wait- 
ing has passed and the recon- 
structed, enlarged, and fully 
equipped building is again in use. 
Funds required for restoration were 
provided by Mrs. Roblee and Mrs. 
McCarthy through the World Mis- 
sion Crusade, “in loving apprecia- 
tion of Florence Allen Roblee and 
Joseph H. Roblee of St. Louis, 
Missouri.” 


Hindu Parents 
Request Bible Instruction 


Rev. Maurice Blanchard, writ- 
ing from Kanigiri, South India, 
reports the first results of the new 
rule of the Government of India 
whereby missionaries in the future 
are not permitted to teach the 
Bible to children in mission schools 
unless parents specifically request it. 
Heretofore the rule had been to 
permit teaching unless parents 
specifically objected. In either case, 
the rule is in accord with the Bap- 
tist principle of complete religious 
liberty for everybody. Accordingly, 
when the school term opened last 
fall Mr. Blanchard had printed 
application forms prepared for 
parents to sign requesting that 
their enrolled children be given 
Bible lessons. Not a single parent 
declined to sign! “‘We were espe- 
cially anxious about our Middle 
School”, wrote Mr. Blanchard, 
“where almost two-thirds of the 
pupils came from Hindu homes. 
So we can all give thanks to God 
that their hearts are still open to 


the Bible.” 


A Correction 


In Muisstons’ story by R. Dean 
Goodwin, of the invasion of Bacone 
College by the Baptist women of 
Kansas, November issue, pages 542- 
543, the State Missionary President of 
Kansas was listed as Mrs. Rebah 
Birdsall. The name should have been 
Mrs. Rebah L. Woods, who is the wife 
of the pastor of the Meridian Baptist 
Church of Wichita, Kansas. 
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Politics and Business Prefer Maturity 
But the Church Wants Younger Ministers 


T what age does a man’s maximum usefulness 

come to an end? When should he retire 

from active service and spend his remaining 
years in luxurious or impoverished idleness? 

In business and education the age ranges 
between 65 and 70. 

A marked change is noted in the realm of 
business. A survey by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce disclosed that business con- 
cerns accept older workers on their merits. It 
results in more dependability, better work hab- 
its, improvement in quantity and quality of 
output, and in lowered personnel turnover. 

In the pastorate most church pension boards 
have set 65 as the normal retiring age, whereas 
most churches prefer much younger ministers. 

Incredible therefore is the contrast between 
this church preference and the present practice 
in world politics and international relations. 
Winston Churchill, still the leader of the British 
Conservative Party, is 75 years old. President 
Harry A. Truman is in his 66th year. England’s 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee is also 66 while 
his Foreign Minister, Ernest Bevin, is 68. The 
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world’s most powerful, mysterious, unpredicta- 
ble, most feared man, who holds in his hands 
the fate of 200,000,000 Russians and the issue 
of peace or war, Joseph Stalin, is 70 years old. 
Prime Minister Yoshida of Japan is 71 while 
General Douglas MacArthur will be 70 this 
month, long past the customary U. S. Army 
retiring age. Italy’s Foreign Minister Carlo 
Sforza, superbly entitled to be one of Europe’s 
elder statesmen, is 76 and Germany’s Konrad 
Adenauer, first Chancellor since the days of 
Hitler, is 73, one year older than Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley who recently took unto him- 
self a second wife. In Congress many Senators 
and Representatives are well beyond 70 years 
of age, including the venerable Dr. Charles A. 
Eaton at 81, formerly pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church in New York City. 
The dawn of a new year is an appropriate 
time to reflect on this amazing list of aged 
leaders whose decisions are fraught with such 
immense possibilities for the misery or welfare 
of humanity. Surely this puts to shame the all 
too prevalent practice of hosts of Christian 
churches in calling to their vacant pastorates 
only men under 60 or 50 and in some cases 
under 40 years of age. If the world finds it safe 
to entrust its welfare and even its survival in 
this atomic age to men over 65 and 70 and 75 
and 80, then assuredly to men over 60 and 65 
the churches can safely entrust the spiritual 
welfare of the communities in which the churches 
make known the abundant life in Christ. 


The Roman Catholic System 
And the Communist System 


HE Roman Catholic Church has long pro- 

claimed itself to be a great bulwark against 
communism. Many people have been easily 
persuaded to accept such claim. It is even pos- 
sible that some widely publicized converts from 
Protestantism may have been motivated by a 
wistful hope that Roman Catholicism offered 
a haven of refuge against communism. All these 
people, however, fail to sense an amazing para- 
dox. As systems of thought and practice both 
Roman Catholicism and communism are mark- 
edly similar. Recently in New York’s Com- 
munity Church its new minister, Dr. Donald 
Harrington, who succeeded Dr. John Haynes 
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Holmes on his retirement December Ist, 
preached a sermon that brought down on his 
head the vituperative wrath of hundreds of 
people. In his sermon he said, 


Roman Catholicism has many features of practice 
and theory quite similar to communism. Both Cath- 
olics and Communists are willing to use freedom to 
create a system in which they would deny freedom to 
minorities. Both Catholic and Communist systems of 
power are authoritarian and totalitarian in structure, 
one deriving its authority, as it claims, from God, 
and the other from History. Both systems erect iron 
curtains around the minds of their adherents and pre- 
vent the free discussions of issues involving their 
ideologies. Both systems attempt to gain the com- 
plete control of children. Both systems in a demo- 
cratic state seek out the sources of social and political 
power for the purpose of influence and advantage 
for themselves at the expense of other groups. Both 
systems are a threat to the democratic way of life. 
Both systems approve and urge tolerance and free- 
dom only until they are in a position to end that 
tolerance and freedom. Moreover the Roman Cath- 
olic Church contains not a shred of what we call 
democracy and it is ruled by an infallible heirarchy 
with no responsibility to the lay community. 


A similarly striking parallel was drawn by 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. Declar- 
ing that the Hierarchy is carrying out a bold 
plan to deny federal aid to public schools unless 
it can secure millions of dollars for its own school 
system, the Bishop said, 


Both Roman Catholicism and Communism are 
totalitarian. Both seek to control the minds of men 
everywhere. Both practice excommunication, char- 
acter assassination, and economic reprisals. Neither 
Rome nor Moscow knows the meaning of tolerance. 
Both demand blind, unthinking loyalty from their 
followers. 


It behooves every freedom-loving American, 
regardless of his religious affiliations, to heed 
seriously these solemn warnings against the 
threat of Roman Catholic totalitarianism to 
American freedom and democracy. 


One Minute of International Silence 


For Prayer and Meditation 


HEN the time arrived to vote on whether 
the United Nations should pause for prayer 
at the opening and again at the closing of its 
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plenary session, representatives of 52 member 
nations were present, of whom 45 voted in 
favor and seven refrained from voting. The 
seven abstainees were Russia, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Byelorussia, Ukraine, Uruguay, and 
Yugoslavia. One abstainee was not identified. 
Nobody voted against tt! 

As adopted the proposal reads, 

Immediately after the opening of the first plenary 
meeting and immediately preceding the closing of the 
final plenary meeting of each session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, the President shall 


invite the representatives to observe one minute of 
silence dedicated to prayer and meditation. 


It took several months to bring this to a final 
vote. Last August in response to many requests 
from religiously minded people all over the 
world, Secretary General Trygve Lie had sub- 
mitted the original suggestion to a special 
United Nations Committee. This committee ap- 
proved it and submitted it to the Legal Commit- 
tee for drafting. At a plenary session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Flushing Meadows in October 
it was approved with the vote as indicated. It 
becomes operative with the next annual session. 

There was prolonged discussion as to whether 
the 60 seconds of silence should be for prayer 
oR meditation or for prayer AND meditation. The 
former phrasing was desired by delegates who 
do not believe in prayer. They felt that the latter 
phrasing committed them to prayer whereas 
the former phrasing offered them an alternative 
during the silent 60 seconds. The latter phrasing 
was finally approved. Accordingly each opening 
and each closing of an annual plenary session or 
any special session will include one minute of 
silence for prayer and meditation. 

Credit for this as an historic precedent be- 
longs to the late Edward R. Stettinius, Episco- 
pal layman and Secretary of State in 1945. 
The war was in its final gory stages when he 
opened the organization meeting of the United 
Nations at San Francisco and called for ‘‘one 
minute of silent and solemn meditation.” (See 
Missions, June, 1945, page 303.) 

How much or how little will be accomplished 
by this formal recognition of prayer and medita- 
tion and of the concern of a divine power in the 
affairs of men, can be argued endlessly. Yet if 
the observance of 60 seconds of silence will do 
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nothing more than to remind the members of 
the United Nations, when they convene and 
when they adjourn, of their fearful responsibili- 
ties for the welfare of humanity, and if it will 
make them reflect that millions of people believe 
in prayer and pray for the United Nations and 
its work, then such a formal minute of prayer 
and meditation will not be in vain. 


The Propaganda Revives 

For the Recognition of Fascism in Spain 

Fume having been quiescent for several 
months (See Missions, September, 1949, 

page 412), the propaganda for American recogni- 

tion of Spain and its Fascist Dictator Franco is 

being revived. 

In September the U. S. Navy paid a visit to a 
Spanish port, the first since Dictator Franco had 
seized control of Spain. The American Com- 
mander spent more than an hour in conference 
with Franco, far beyond what diplomatic cour- 
tesy protocol requires. Strong and pointed was 
the editorial in The New York Times which said, 


That visit cannot help but be useful to Franco for 
propaganda purposes. The Dictator will not miss this 
opportunity for telling the Spanish people that the 
visit of the U. S. Navy is a good will gesture and 
proves that the anti-Franco front in America is 
beginning to break. The visit will also dishearten the 
forces opposing Franco inside and outside of Spain 
and it will arouse suspicions of American motives 
elsewhere in Europe. 


In October an agency whose name was not 
divulged canvassed 36 former United States 
Ambassadors to foreign countries and 22 of 
them favored restoring relations with Spain. 

In November U. S. Senator Dennis Chevez, 
who was then touring Europe, urged that Franco 
be furnished American military aid. “From a 
military standpoint Spain would be valuable to 
the United States,” said the Senator. Shortly 
before him another Senator, Pat MacCarran, 
also visited Europe. ““To see Franco on Ameri- 
can recognition and discuss possibilities of an 
American loan,” said the newspaper headlines. 

Meanwhile the Roman Catholic newspaper, 
New World, criticized President Truman for 
not giving official sanction to Senator Mac- 
Carran’s visit. In another issue the same news- 
paper referred to Franco as ‘“‘a friend of the 
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United States,” and asked, “‘ Why does our State 
Department discriminate against a friend?” 

Thus the same interests, to which Missions 
called attention in September, are again at work 
trying to persuade the American people to rec- 
ognize Spain and to do business with Franco. 
Have they forgotten how vigorously they were 
told that they could not do business with Hitler? 
Shall they now forget the shed blood of several 
hundred thousand American young men and the 
expenditure of many billions of dollars in a war 
that they were told was fought to destroy Ital- 
ian, German, and Japanese fascism? 

To last summer’s World Baptist Youth Con- 
gress at Stockholm came 1,350 Baptist young 
people from 22 countries. No Baptist delegates 
came from Spain because the Franco Government 
refused passports and exit visas to Spanish Bap- 
tists! This is the land which the Roman Catholic 
Church, selfish commercial interests, and those 
who dream of war with Russia, want the 
United States to recognize and vote for member- 
ship in the United Nations. Once again the 
American people must be alert lest while they 
are indifferent or asleep their government will 
yield to propaganda pressure and establish 
relations with fascist dictatorship. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Every TEN rears the famed Passion Play at 
Oberammergau in Southern Germany is presented 
by its villagers as the result of a vow which their 
forefathers took 300 years ago in 1633 when the 
plague that followed the Thirty Years War killed 
10% of the people of Europe. The village elders 
pledged themselves to reenact the drama of Christ’s 
Passion Week once each decade if their village of 
Oberammergau was saved. According to the 300- 
year-old legend, the plague immediately abated. 
The second World War prevented a performance in 
1940 (See Missions, May, 1940, page 290) but the 
people of Oberammergau consider that the 10-year 
sequence was not thereby interrupted because they 
staged a special 300th anniversary performance in 
1934. That was witnessed by several hundred Ameri- 
can Baptists who attended the Baptist World Con- 
gress in Berlin. Accordingly the next performance in 
the cycle is scheduled for the summer of 1950. 
However, financial troubles threaten the project. 
The village is crowded with 2,000 German refugees. 
It will be difficult to accommodate the usual influx 
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of tourists. About $300,000 will be needed to stage 
the production. German inflation and war poverty 
has stripped even Oberammergau of all the money 
that would normally be available. So the village 
hopes to raise funds by sending lecturers abroad, and 
by selling the famed wood carvings made by the 
village craftsmen. Meanwhile the American Military 
Government has approved a German Government 
loan of $300,000. Oberammergau was spared by 
American bombing planes during the war, and cos- 
tumes and stage scenery escaped damage. The ter- 
centenary performances in 1934 attracted more 
than 400,000 spectators. Then the war emptied the 
great Oberammergau stage of its actors and the 
auditorium of its spectators. It is cause for rejoicing 
that the devastation and postwar inflation will not 
do likewise. 


@® ONE OF THE MOST AMAZING NEWS STORIES of the 
postwar era appeared in The New York Herald 
Tribune on November 22, 1949. It reported from the 
headquarters of the Pope that The Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Propagation of the Faith had suggested 
the possibility of Roman Catholic-Mohammedan co- 
operation in fighting communism in the Middle East. 
Surely the crusaders of the Middle Ages who went 
forth to battle against the Mohammedan Saracens 
for the rescue of Roman Catholicism’s holy places in 
Palestine would turn over in their graves if this news 
could be conveyed to them. Since the Roman Cath- 
olic Hierarchy finds it impossible ever to cooperate 
with Protestantism except reluctantly in civic and 
community affairs and at banquets or other occasions 
where one faith must offer the invocation and the 
other the benediction, it is evident that the Roman 
Catholic Church must be in mortal fear of commu- 
nism that it would thus seriously consider coopera- 
tion with Mohammedanism. Spokesmen for the 
Hierarchy would doubtless rationalize such coopera- 
tion by calling it, ““A common front for God!,” as 
the news story from Vatican City intimated. 


@ FURTHER PROGRESS TOWARD CLOSER RELATION- 
sHiPs between the Disciples of Christ and Northern 
Baptists was achieved in October with the appear- 
ance of the first issue of Hearthstone as a joint pub- 
lication. This family magazine for the Christian 
home was originally published by the Disciples. It 
is now issued and sponsored jointly by the Disciples 
and the Northern Baptist Convention through the 
American Baptist Publication Society in accordance 
with the Convention action at San Francisco, Cal., 
last May, in adopting the report of the Commission 
on Relations with the Disciples of which Dr. Hillyer 
H. Straton is Chairman. (See Northern Baptist Con- 
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vention Yearbook of 1949, page 121.) The Disciples 
are now using the Baptist devotional booklet The 
Secret Place and the Baptists are now using the 
Disciples magazine Hearthstone. Baptists who favor 
ultimate reunion of Baptists and Disciples, who 
separated more than a century ago, will doubtless 
rejoice in this publication reciprocity as another step 
in that direction. In each issue of Hearthstone the 
Baptist material is edited and supplied by the 
American Baptist Publication Society which pro- 
motes its circulation among Baptists. Subscriptions 
at $2.50 per year may be sent to any branch office of 
the Publication Society or to the Baptist Literature 
Bureau, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


RR —————— RR 
THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 167 


Tue Russrans Drank WATER 











YE of the strangest stories to account for the 
present dominant position of Soviet Russia in 
world affairs was told at the 75th anniversary con- 
vention of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. It is generally understood that Russia’s 
present position results from the immense concessions 
made at the famous conference of President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal Stalin 
at Yalta, on the Black Sea, in December 1944, three 
months before the late President’s fatal illness. 
In her presidential address Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin 
is reported to have said, 


Drinking by American officials at the Yalta Conference 
was greatly responsible for the concessions made to Russia. 
At this conference the American representatives wondered 
how the Russians could consume such large quantities of 
vodka and still keep sober, when the vodka had such in- 
toxicating effect upon the Americans. We have since 
learned that Mr. Stalin and his Russian representatives 
outwitted the representatives of the other nations by 
plying them with vodka while the Russians drank only 
water from the vodka bottles. 


Vodka is a colorless alcoholic liquor indistinguish- 
able by appearance from water. Thus it would have 
been easy to perpetrate the deception as reported by 
Mrs. Leigh. 

It would be exquisite yet tragic irony if the drink- 
ing habits acquired by Americans following the re- 
peal of the prohibition amendment 16 years ago 
should eventually have resulted in making such 
concessions to Soviet Russia as now to imperil the 
security and world leadership of the United States. 
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> BroapMAN COMMENTS ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Lessons, by R. Paul Caudill, pas- 
tor of the First Baptist Church of 
Memphis, Tenn., will contribute 
greatly to an understanding of the 
Bible and its practical import for 
those who will use it. For each Sun- 
day school lesson throughout the 
year there is a citation of Bible 
material to be read, of Scripture 
for devotional reading, a memory 
verse, and the lesson passage in 
full. Then follow brief explanatory 
notes, a lesson outline, and a lesson 
interpretation. Dr. Caudill con- 
cludes each lesson study with a 
practical application for today 
under the heading, “The Lesson 
in Life.” (Broadman Press, $2.00) 


> Man’s DisorpER AND Gop’s 
DzsiGNn, presents in one large vol- 
ume the work of 50 authors in 
preparing the four extensive re- 
ports on the four topics considered 
at the first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amster- 
dam, Holland, in August-Septem- 
ber, 1948. The four reports, dealing 
respectively with The Universal 
Church in God’s Design, The 
Church’s Witness to God’s De- 
sign, The Church and the Disorder 
of Society, and The Church and 
the International Disorder, are also 
published as individual volumes. 
Here in one volume is the result of 
the most careful and thorough 
study over a period of more than 
two years on world issues that were 
not only of particular concern to 
the World Council of Churches at 
its momentous Amsterdam meet- 
ing, but are of continuing and 
urgent importance for the whole of 
Christendom. For the church his- 
torian and the student of the con- 
temporary church this volume is 
well nigh indispensable. For the 
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preacher it will furnish a rich store- 
house of suggestive and valuable 
material in the consideration of is- 
sues that he must Sunday after 


Sunday interpret from the pulpit. — 


(Harper and Brothers, 851 pages, 
$5.00) 


> PRoTESTANT CHURCHES AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL AmERICA by Henry F. 
May is a thorough study of the 
emergence of the “Social Gospel.” 
The period of intensive study is 
limited to the three post-Civil War 
decades. The denominations stud- 
ied are Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Methodist, and 
Episcopal groups. It is a study of 
urban areas of the East and the 
Middle West, which in their rise 
become both centers of progress 
and breeding grounds of poverty, 
misery, vice and crime. Social 
Christianity in its period of emer- 
gence was divided into three wings, 
conservative, moderately progres- 
sive, and radical. Of these, the mid- 
dle group exerted the most power- 
ful influence. Conservative social 
Christianity was important chiefly 
as a bridge to more critical doc- 
trines. Radical social Christianity 
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IN A CENTURY OF DESPAIR 
by ELTON TRUEBLOOD 


In these days of almost unrelieved 
darkness can be found signs of hope 
for the future. In his new book, Elton 
Trueblood deals with such encourag- 
ing factors as the ecumenical move- 
ment, the new theology, the emer- 
gence of lay religion and the growth 
of redemptive societies. Like all True- 
blood books, this one is stimulating, 
refreshing and, above all, practical. 
$1.00 





at your bookseller 
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was limited by its own eccentrici- 
ties and the apathy of its audi- 
ences. The Social Gospel of the 
middle group, which made the 
greatest impression, had some 
shortcomings. In the early period, 
its progressive writers were too 
optimistic, facile, and vague. From 
this volume one gets a good picture 
of the part played by such men 
as Washington Gladden, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, and all the others 
who helped launch Social Chris- 
tianity. It is a carefully docu- 
mented source book and will be 
used for years to come. (Harper & 
Brothers. 309 pages. $3.50.) 


> Jesus THEN AND Now, Thoughts 
on the Continuity and Survival of 
the Christian Religion, by Willard 
L. Sperry, Dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, is an attempt to 
show how and why the Christian 
religion, which began so obscurely, 
had in three short centuries become 
the “established” religion of the 
Roman Empire. This was done 
through the identification of the 
Christ of Faith with the historical 
Jesus. Men saw in Jesus not so 
much likeness to themselves as un- 
likeness. Jesus had the ability to 
give original and fresh interpreta- 
tions of old truths by putting those 
truths into action. The Christian 
religion only dies when it is not 
lived. It came as a new spirit, a 
new quality of life, into history and 
down the centuries has expressed 
itself in local and indigenous ways. 

In this way it conquered the Ro- 
man world. Christianity had its 

origins with two great men who 

dominated the New Testament 

scene, Jesus and Paul, but soon the 

vitality of Christianity passed on 

from the outstanding individual to 

the community. The church itself 
became the missionary for the gos- 
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pel. The church found a place for 
various types of individuals. It was 
a universal religion which offered 
thoughtful persons a credible phi- 
losophy. It gave ethics a religious 
backing and incorporated the in- 
dividual into a church that cared 
for him. It gave men an unwaver- 
ing belief in immortality. The first 
four chapters of the book were the 
John C. Shaffer Lectures for 1948 
at Northwestern University. The 
last two chapters which are new, 
are a penetrating criticism of neo- 
orthodoxy. The book closes with a 
passage from a memoir of Harnack 
written by his daughter, which 
concerns Harnack’s reaction to 
neo-orthodoxy and Barth. (Harper 
and Brothers; 224 pages; $2.50.) 


> Faitn anp History by Rein- 
hold Niebuhr is a comparison of 
Christian and modern views of 
history. The author used this 
theme for the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures On Preaching at the Yale 
Divinity School in 1945; some of 
the material was given under the 
Warrack Lectureship On Preach- 
ing at the Universities of Glasgow 
and Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1947; 
and under the Olaf Petri Founda- 
tion of the University of Uppsala in 
Sweden. The material is a consid- 
eration of the spiritual situation in 
a period in which the author be- 
lieves the evolutionary optimism, 
which characterized early 20th 
century theological thinking, is in 
decay. Dr. Niebuhr, a professor in 
Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, challenges the preva- 
lent idea that historical develop- 
ment is redemptive. He does not 
believe in progress. Nor does he 
believe that such experiences as 
nazism are “retrogressions ”’ or “‘re- 
versions.” He questions whether a 
“long view” of history will show 
progress. What men need today is a 
wisdom which recognizes the lim- 
its of human knowledge and a hu- 
mility which knows the limits of all 
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human powers. The degree of 
growth in human freedom has been 
exaggerated and we have made the 
mistake of identifying freedom 
with virtue. Man is finite and sin- 
ful. We develop from partial to total 
wars while we dream of the aboli- 
tion of wars. Recalcitrant human 
hearts, explain our predicament. 
Christianity holds that historical 
destinies are under a single divine 
sovereignty. There are no clear or 
exact patterns of moral meaning in 
history, but there are facets of the 
eternal in the flux of time. Unselfish 
suffering love can regenerate men 
and could regenerate nations. Men 
will not be saved by social progress 
but by the grace of God. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; 269 pages; $3.50.) 


> A Protestant PRIMER ON Ro- 
MAN CaTHOLIcIsM, by Angelo di 
Domenica, pastor of the St. John’s 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
is an illuminating analysis of Ro- 
man Catholicism by a Baptist who 
was reared as a Roman Catholic. 
The author was active as a boy in 
the Roman Catholic Church in 


Italy, and is well qualified to write 
about “the differences between 
Roman Catholicism and Protes- 
tantism.” As an alter boy he 
learned its teachings, and in Italy 
he saw its power. He writes, with- 
out prejudice; with the desire to 
impart accurate information about 
Catholic teaching regarding the 
Bible, the Church, the Sacraments, 
Mass, Marriage, Papal Infallibil- 
ity, Prayer, Confession, and Purga- 
tory. Pertinent questions and com- 
prehensive answers follow each 
chapter. This is one of the very 
best books setting forth, not only 
the basic doctrines and practices 
of the Catholic faith, but empha- 
sizing the fundamental doctrines of 
evangelical Protestantism. (Pub- 
lished by the author; 1414 Castle 
Ave., Phila.; 157 pages; $2.00.) 


> Asove Aut Nations, edited by 
Devere Allen, is an anthology of 200 
almost unbelievable and inspiring 
stories that have come out of the 
recent war,—dramatic records of 
enemy civilians and military per- 
sonnel, who refused to become 
brutal and cruel in time of war, but 
who performed acts of pity, mercy 
and self-sacrifice in behalf of their 
enemies. Here are records of doing 
good to “those who despitefully 
use you.” These 200 stories tell how 
Japanese soldiers are brought to a 
captured American Christian to 
receive religious training, how 
Germans burning a Russian village 
spare a house in which they find a 
woman praying, how a Russian 
soldier’s life is saved by a blood 
transfusion from an Austrian sol- 
dier, how a Jewish soldier rescues a 
drowning German pilot, etc. The 
authenticity of these fascinating 
accounts are verified by such re- 
liable writers as George Catlin, 
Vera Brittain, Sheila Hodges, Gert 
Spindler, Devere Allen. This book 
should be widely circulated. (Har- 
per and Brothers; 189 pages; $2.00.) 
(Continued on page 61) 
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The MISSIONARY (C) FAMILY CIRCLE 


Gntimate News Brevities About Your Missionaries Overland and Overseas 


» Helen K. Hunt who has been in 
the United States on furlough since 
last March, is scheduled to sail from 
New York on December 29th for Lon- 
don and thence to Rangoon. For 
many years she was Dean of Women 
Students at Judson College. While in 
the United States she has been living 
with her sister Mrs. C. E. Richards of 
Columbus, Ohio, whose husband is 
President of the Ohio Baptist State 
Convention. 


» John E. Geil and Mrs. Geil, who 
retired after many years of service 
in Belgian Congo, are living in Gran- 
ville, Ohio, in Mrs. Geil’s former home. 
Their son Russell is in business in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and their daughter Ruth 
Helen is on the editorial staff that 
produces the denomination’s devo- 
tional booklet, The Secret Place. 


» John S. Carman, M.D., and 
Mrs. Carman are in the United States 
on furlough from the Christian Medical 
College at Vellore, India. The Carman 
family has been active in Baptist 
service for many years. Dr. Carman’s 
father was Rev. John Carman, a prom- 
inent Baptist pastor in the middle 
west. Following his death Mrs. John 
Carman served on the staff of the 
Lake Avenue Baptist Church in Roches- 
ter, N. Y. Mrs. John S. Carman is the 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Hull who served Baptist churches in 
Connecticut and New Jersey. Miss 
Charity Carman, a sister of Dr. John 
S. Carman is a missionary in Burma. 
Secretary Charles A. Carman of the 
M & M Benefit Board and Rev. New- 
ton H. Carman, missionary in South 
China, 1914-1926, are cousins. 


» Priscilla Gipson, Director of 
Christian Friendliness in New York 
City, had to make a sudden journey 
home to Utah because of the death of 
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her father. She will be back in New 
York early in January. Her brother is 
Rev. Tracy C. Gipson who with his 
wife serves as a missionary in India. 


» Hattie Griffith for the third sum- 
mer directed vacation schools among 
the Navajo Indians in Arizona. Her 
co-worker was Jane Zimmerman. Both 
girls are students at the Northern 
Baptist Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago. They lived in a trailer which 
was parked near a Navajo village. 


» Linnea A. Nelson, of Kinhwa, 
East China, missionary of the Wom- 
an's Foreign Board, is in the United 
States on furlough and living with her 
mother, Mrs. F. O. Nelson in Berkeley, 
Cal. Her father, the late Rev. F. O. 
Nelson was a colporter missionary 
under the Home Mission Board. Other 
children who went into Baptist service 
from that Baptist missionary home in- 
clude Rev. Samuel F. Nelson, Presi- 
dent of the Spanish American Semi- 





Rev. and Mrs. Michael T. Ray 

and Patricia, on the S.S. QUEEN 

MARY, about to sail as new mis- 
stonaries to India 


nary at Los Angeles, Rev. A. B. C. 
Nelson, pastor at Blaine, Wash., and 
Violet Nelson, on the staff of the 
Mounds Midway School of Nursing, a 
Baptist medical institution at St. Paul, 
Minn. 


» Astrid M. Peterson of Ipin, 
West China, reports 95 Christians 
among the student body of 180 girls 
in the Girls’ Middle School. Last sum- 
mer 29 girls were baptized. “Whereas 
other schools Chinese have had strikes 
and disorders”, she writes, “here we 
have carried on peaceably due to the 
fine Christian spirit that prevails.” 


» Pearl Fruehan whose parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Fruehan live in 
Scranton, Pa., has been serving in 
Rangoon, Burma, as assistant to the 
Burma Mission Treasurer in looking 
after purchasing and shipping. She is 
expected home on furlough in the 
spring. Concerning the present dis- 
turbed conditions in Burma she wrote, 
“Do not let present conditions in 
Burma stop anybody from becoming a 
missionary. We can use anybody on 
the mission field, farmers, teachers, 
nurses, ministers, stenographers, Sun- 
day school workers, and social work- 
ers. One can always branch out in 
something else when one sees the 
need.” 


» Mrs. Maria Garcia at Monter- 
rey, Mexico, is directing the second 
year of service of the Baptist Mission 
Hostel there for young women of the 
surrounding country who come to 
Monterrey to attend the university. 


» F. O. Nelson, missionary in the 
Tiddim Chin Hills of Burma, had no 
mail in six months because of the civil 
war in Burma. He reports no supplies 
coming through from Rangoon and his 
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stock of flour and sugar very low. 
With customary American resource- 
fulness he sent a messenger across 
the mountains into Assam and his let- 
ter eventually reached New York. 
Mail now to him is being despatched 
via Assam. 


» William Stone and Mrs. Stone 
have been in the United States during 
the past three months on furlough 
from Kodiak, Alaska. During their 
absence Estelle Marlin served as Act- 
ing Superintendent of the Children’s 
Home there. 


» Earl E. Brock of Ukhrul, in 
Manipur State, Assam, which for many 
years was closed to missionary effort, 
reports amazing statistics for the past 
year. Active Christian work is carried 
on in 165 villages. Schools total 40 
with an enrolment of 1,898. There 
are now 169 churches with a member- 
ship of 11,121, and 1,201 converts 
were baptized during the year. 


» Laura Fish, Principal and Mis- 
sionary Counselor of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School in Puerto 
Rico, has been transferred to Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., where she becomes mis- 
sionary to the Central Spanish Baptist 
Church, effective January Ist. 


» Mildred Cummings, known to 
American Baptists from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia, as Western Area Missionary 
for the Woman's Home Mission Board, 
is again on a specific assignment, 
serving as interim missionary to the 
Hopi Indians at Polacca, Arizona. 


» Jean Lund on September 1, 
1949 began her service as Director of 
the Wacouta Christian Center in St. 
Paul, Minn. 


» Dewitt Fields and Mrs. Fields 
are now at the McWhinnie Cottage, 
Kodiak, Alaska, where they serve as 
House Parents to a family of 14 boys 
and girls. “The welcome by our new 
family was joyous”, wrote Mrs. Fields 
on their arrival. 
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new missionaries to India 
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» Ruth Guida, R.N., at the mis- 
sion hospital in Jorhat, Assam, took her 
first language examination in Novem- 
ber. The tuberculosis section of the 
hospital is filled to capacity where 
streptomycin is used with good re- 
sults. A Christian doctor from the 
Garo tribe is in charge. 


» Estelle Marlin directed a vaca- 
tion church school with an enrolment 
of 120 at Kodiak, Alaska, last sum- 
mer. Her primary department in the 
Sunday school is already too large 
for the size of the room so that new 
pupils cannot be accommodated. 


» Glen Chandler is preaching in 
the canneries at Lazy Bay and Aleu- 
tax Village, Alaska. Mrs. Chandler 
recently had to fly home to Marys- 
ville, Wash., because of the serious 
illness of her mother. 


» Florence Latter, for the second 
summer, worked with the Mexican 
agricultural migrants in Michigan un- 
der the auspices of the interdenomi- 
national Home Missions Council. She 
was assisted by two college students. 











During the winter months she is as- 
signed to the Mexican Baptist Church 
in Whittemore, near Port Huron, Mich. 


» Elizabeth Davis, formerly at 
Aiken Institute, Chicago, Ill.. after 
attending the summer school of the 
National College of Education at 
Evanston, Ill., has been transferred as 
kindergartner to the Weirton Chris- 
tian Center at Weirton, W. Va. 


» Dr. Jean Austin, medical mis- 
sionary of the Woman's Foreign 
Board at Vanga, Belgian Congo, 
spent ten days on a medical visit to 
Moanza. During that time she per- 
formed 64 surgical operations on 60 
patients, she treated scores of pa- 
tients who required medical treat- 
ment. Dr. Jean Austin is now the wife 
of Dr. Philip Austin. 


» Marion Bell, R. N., has a busy 
nursing career at Kityang, South 
China. At the hospital she has a clinic 
of 100 to 150 patients a day while 
the leper clinic averages above 100 
and the venereal clinic about 75 per 
day. She is assisted by seven Chinese 
graduate nurses. 


» Maurice Blanchard of Kanigiri, 
South India, having heard of the heat 
waves throughout the United States 
last summer, writes that it was hot in 
India! During the warm season the 
thermometer rose to 110 degrees 
while the minimum at night was never 
below 82 degrees. However he is 
too busy to pay much attention to the 
heat. Under his direction are six 
Telugu evangelists working through- 
out Kanigiri County which has an area 
of 1600 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 150,000. During the months 
since his arrival on the field 28 con- 
verts were baptized. 


» Evangel Allen, missionary at 
Brooks House of Christian Service, at 
Hammond, Indiana, was married on 
September 15, 1949 to Mr. Max 
Brown who is preparing for Christian 
Center ministry. 
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Freedom in a Captive World 


A Meditation on The New Year 
By REUBEN E. NELSON 


NE characteristic always found where the gospel has been truly 
preached is freedom of spirit. The souls and the minds of men are 
liberated when the bonds of sin are broken. 

That liberation manifests itself through the removal of fears, magic, 
and superstition. Minds are free for the first time to pursue truth. This 
has been proved in every chapter of the history of the Christian mis- 
sionary movement. 

Thus it is that through the years democracy and evangelical Chris- 
tianity have always gone hand in hand. Only evangelical Christianity has 
grasped the message of a new life in Jesus Christ through an ennobling 
personal experience with Him. It is this personal experience that liberates 


the mind and the soul of man. 


This experience with God is basically a surrender to a new Master. 
George Matheson knew this truth when he wrote, 
Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 
Teach me to offer up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be. 
Ours is a message of freedom to a captive world. To bring that freedom 
to multitudes of captive souls around the world would mean for them 


truly A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


’ e? & FS F 
Time Is the Gift of God 


Four suggestions for observing the beginning of the new year 
which is the last year in the first half of the 20th century 


By WALTER E. WOODBURY 


S a part of the United Evange- 
listic Advance in which North- 
ern Baptists are cooperating with 
37 other denominations, it is ur- 
gently recommended that every 
local church hold a Watch Night 
Service on New Year’s eve from 
11:00 o’clock until midnight. Much 
of the time should be given to 
prayer. The combined attendance 
of all the churches of the commu- 
nity can far exceed the attendance 
of those in taverns, night clubs and 
cocktail parties. Let Christians 
celebrate the coming of the New 
Year in prayer. Time is the gift of 
God and the new year is a new 
beginning. 
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Follow this Watch Night Service 
immediately with a 24-hour Vigil 
of Prayer from midnight to mid- 
night. This plan should be worked 
out in each local church, large or 
small. The 24 hours should be as- 
signed to individuals, families, 
Sunday school classes, and other 
organizations. Some can _ partici- 
pate in this Vigil of Prayer in their 
homes and others at the church. 
Ministers who have followed this 
plan in past several years, of a 24- 
hour Vigil of Prayer, state that it 
has greatly blessed their church. 

We need to remind ourselves 
that New Year’s Day is the first 
day of the last year in this half 


century. This last year should see 
the greatest moral and spiritual 
progress that has ever been made 
in a like period in America. 

On New Year’s Day, which 
comes on a Sunday, ministers aré 
urged to preach on the text, JJ 
Chronicles 7:14, “If my people, who 
are called by my name, shall hum- 
ble themselves, and pray, and seek 
my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways; then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, 
and will heal their land.” Each 
minister may use any subject for 
this text which he feels is appro- 
priate. America needs Christ and 
Christ needs America. 

The Universal Week of Prayer 
comes January 1-8. The Week of 
Prayer booklet, written by Dr. 
Clarence W. Cranford of Calvary 
Baptist Church, Washington, D.C.. 
contains seven daily topics and 
may be ordered from the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. The 
price is 5¢ per copy; 10% discount 
on orders of 200 copies or more. 

The year 1950 can be a year of 
unprecedented evangelism. Will it 
be so in your church? 


The Convention 


Will Meet in Boston 
A Preliminary Announcement 


The next meeting of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention will be 
held in Mechanics Hall, Boston, 
Mass., beginning Monday evening, 
May 22nd and continuing through 
Friday evening, May 26th. This is 
the first time the Convention has 
met in Boston in 36 years. 

Several outstanding speakers 
have been secured. Their names 
and the program will be released in 
a later issue. 

Important business will include 
the final report of the Commission 
on Review of which Dr. Edwin T. 
Dahlberg is chairman. The report 
will be presented for adoption. 
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The Baptist Disciple Commis- 
sion will recommend simultaneous 
conventions for the two denomina- 
tions in Chicago, in May, 1952. 

The Boston local committee has 
Dr. H. C. Whitcomb as general 
chairman and Dr. Isaac Higgen- 
botham as secretary. It expects an 
attendance of 3,500 delegates and 
visitors. The Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
and the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society will 
hold their joint board meetings 
in Boston, in the Statler Hotel, 
Wednesday, May 17 through Satur- 
day May 20. 

It Really Works! 
Enthusiastic opinion of a pastor on 
Stewardship Advance in the church 

“The Stewardship Advance re- 
ally works!” That is the enthusias- 
tic report from pastors over the 
Northern Baptist Convention. One 
pastor reports in detail and how 
glad he is that his church decided 
to take full part in this program. 








The Universal Week of Prayer 
January 1-7, 1950 


As in other years the first week in the new year will again be observed 
as The Universal Week of Prayer, from January 1 to 7, 1950. Under the 
theme, “A Living Witness for a Lost World,” the Rev. Clarence Cran- 
ford, minister of Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, has prepared a 
series of seven prayer topics for use by the churches. In the United States, 
observance is sponsored by the Department of Evangelism of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Dr. Cranford has assigned a topic for each day 
during the week, as follows: 


January 1—The Divine Invitation to Witness 

January 2—The Urgency of the Christian Witness 

January 3—The Call to a Personal Witness 

January 4—The Fact and Faith Behind Our Witness 

January 5—Witnessing through Sharing 

January 6—Witness to a Double Quest 

January 7—The Church and a United Witness 

Many councils of churches and ministerial associations, ‘and many 
local churches therefore, are planning to observe this special Week of 
Prayer. The booklet is ready for shipment. Write to Dr. Jesse M. Bader, 
Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





The Five Discovery Weeks were 
planned in detail with special 
visual aids and various pamphlets 
on stewardship ordered in advance. 
For several weeks before the Five 
Discovery Weeks, publicity was 
prepared for local papers, the 
church bulletin, and for direct mail 
to the congregation. 

Weekly meetings were planned 
for Sundays at 6:30 p.m. and lasted 
until 9 o’clock. A supper was 
served at 6:30 and was priced at a 
nominal sum. The supper period 
was scheduled one hour long to 
give plenty of time for fellowship. 
Each supper was served by a differ- 
ent group so that the suppers did 
not create a burden for anyone. 

At 7:30 o’clock the programs on 
the five Sundays were varied. They 
included special music, audio- 
visual slides, such as “Two Dol- 
lars” and a talk by a displaced 
person from Europe. Pamphlets 


such as “The Mind of Christ on 


Following are the highlights 
from his report, showing how this 
one church adapted the Steward- 
ship Advance outline to its needs. 








The Massachusetts State House on Beacon Hill in Boston. It was built be- 
tween 1795 and 1798 and is one of the places of historic interest which 
Northern Baptists attending the Convention in Boston will visit. The picture 
shows the original brick structure which has been flanked by two wings of 
white marble. The wings are not shown in the picture 
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Stewardship,” ‘“‘God’s Money,” 
and “I Am One Dollar” were also 
distributed. 

At 8 o’clock the group divided 
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into four study groups. Men, 
women, high school students, and 
young adults met separately. At 
the mid-week service following the 
close of the Five Discovery Weeks, 
the young people presented the 
Stewardship play, “Get Thee Be- 
hind Me.” On Friday of that same 
week, the Harvest Home dinner 
was held and the film “And Now I 
See” was presented. 

During a Sunday morning serv- 
ice following the Five Discovery 
Weeks and the two special pro- 
grams, the church had its Cove- 
nant Day, when the church mem- 
bers were invited to give God a 
generous portion of their time, 
first claim on their abilities, and at 
least one tenth of their incomes for 
the work of Christ and His church. 

The pastor reported, “The Five 
Meetings created a new spirit, 
brought the church family to- 
gether in fellowship and study, and 
gave to them a new outlook on 
Stewardship.” The Five Discovery 
Week meetings were attended by 
between 100 and 124 persons. As 
to what follows in this local 
church’s plans after Covenant 
Day, the pastor says, “The Stew- 
ardship task of the church has just 
begun at this point of the program. 
After the covenants have been 
signed, the Stewardship Commit- 
tee will plan its program for the 
entire church for the year that lies 
ahead.” 

Pamphlets and visual aids men- 
tioned in the preceding article and 
where they may be procured are 
listed here: 


“Two Dollars”, a set of audio- 
visual slides, at Visual Aids De- 
partment film libraries. 

“The Mind of Christ on Stew- 
ardship”, at State Promotion of- 
fice. 

““God’s Money”, at State Pro- 
motion Office. 


“T Am One Dollar”, at State 
Promotion Office. 





“Get Thee Behind Me”, a Play 
by Dr. Charles Dayton, at the 
New Jersey Baptist Convention. 

“And Now I See”, a film, at 
Visual Aids Department film li- 
braries. 


Every Member Enlistment 


“IT never knew so many of our 
people could do so many things!” 

“T did not realize how many 
special talents our people have!” 

“T did not realize how generous 
all of us can be in our giving to the 
world mission of Northern Baptists 
and to our own local church!” 

All these are exclamations made 
often in local churches as the faith- 
ful band of church leaders who 
have carried most of the responsi- 
bility for the church activities for 
many years meet and talk together 
after they see some of the results 
of Stewardship Advance. 

As the new potentiality of the 
church is realized, each church 
wants to make the most of its new 
treasure. 

To meet this need, the Every 
Member Enlistment this year is 
stressing, “Use This Treasure”. 
This treasure of time, talents and 
possessions is represented sym- 
bolically on the folder gotten out 
this year, with the artistic combi- 
nation of a sun dial, an artist’s 
palette and a horn of plenty. The 
first page of this four page pam- 
phlet can be cut out and mounted 
on a church bulletin board as a 
poster for the Every Member En- 
listment. 

The purpose of the every mem- 
ber enlistment is to discover and 
put to use the full, latent treasure 
of time, talent and possessions of 
every member of the church fam- 
ily. Especially important is the 
winning of the members to an hon- 
est accounting of that substance 
which they have earned as workers 
together with God. 

A manual on organization of the 
Every-Member Enlistment is avail- 








able for permanent reference. Helps 
for putting to use the specific 
theme for the current enlistment 
include, the large folder which con- 
tains the front page poster, sug- 
gested letters, suggested order of 
Service for Enlistment Sunday, a 
list of materials available and sug- 
gestions for the follow-up; a leaflet, 
“Hello Operator,’ about telling 
the story of Christ to the world; 
and The Story of One Dollar which 
tells how the missionary dollar is 
spent for the Baptist world mission. 
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> Rev. Cxiayton L. WituiaMs, 
pastor of the North Baptist Church, 
Camden, N. J., has been appointed 
by the Home Mission Board as 
secretary on the staff of the Juve- 
nile Protection Department. He 
began his new work on December 
Ist. He is a graduate of Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
of Crozer Theological Seminary, 
Chester, Pa., in the class of 1945. 
In his new service Mr. Williams 
will guide and encourage churches 
in programs to prevent juvenile 
delinquency, to help young people 
develop Christian character, and 
to help churches analyze situations 
and conditions in their communi- 
ties that produce delinquency. He 
will be available to churches 
throughout the territory of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


> BECAUSE MORE THAN HALF of 
the people living around Barran- 
quitas Academy in Puerto Rico 
had never tasted fresh cow’s milk, 
Principal Stanley Miller, a mis- 
sionary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, brought 
a herd of cattle from the United 
States to teach the students how to 
provide milk in their communities. 
He has also introduced poultry 
raising and has taught modern ag- 
riculture in the growth of pine- 
apples, bananas, and plaintains on 
the Academy grounds. 
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The Resignation of 
Secretary H. E. Hinton 


> THE FOREIGN MISSION BOARD an- 
nounces the resignation of Asso- 
ciate Secretary Herbert E. Hinton 
effective December 15th, in order 
that he might accept the call to 
the pastorate of the First Baptist 
Church at Beatrice, Nebraska. He 
was scheduled to begin his new 
ministry on Christmas Sunday. Dr. 
Hinton served for 15 years as a 
missionary in Burma, and was for 
two years President of the Burma 
Baptist Mission Conference. On his 
return to the United States in 1936 
he served as Promotion Director 
in Connecticut, later as Central 
District Representative of the 
Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Board, and since 1946 as Associate 
and Recording Secretary of the 
Foreign Mission Society. Unfor- 
tunately a suddenly developed ill- 
ness has compelled Dr. Hinton to 
decline the call. He will need an 
extended period of convalescence. 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
Elects New President 


> THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES of 
Crozer Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Chester, Pa., announces the 
election of Rev. Sankey L. Blan- 
ton, D.D., as President. He follows 
in a distinguished line of succession, 
his three predecessors in the order 
named having been Edwin A. 
Aubrey, James H. Franklin, and 
Milton G. Evans. The new presi- 
dent was born on September 5, 
1898 at Ellenboro, N. C., was edu- 
cated at Wake Forest College and 
at the Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Louisville, Ky., 
served in the U. S. Army in France 
during the First World War, and 
since 1946 has been Director of the 
School of Religion at Wake Forest 
College. He was pastor of Cal- 


MISSIONS 


PERSONALITIES 


vary Baptist Church, New Haven, 
Conn., 1931-1936 and of the First 
Baptist Church, Wilmington, N. C., 
1936-1946. He has thus had pas- 
toral experience in both Northern 
and Southern Baptist Conventions. 


College Women 

And Church Life 

> KEUKA COLLEGE on November 
11-13, 1949 held a three-day con- 
ference on “College Women and 
Church Life,” attended by 90 
student delegates from 28 colleges 
in six states and by 35 lay and 
vocational church workers. Pur- 
pose was to discuss the contribu- 
tions that college-trained women 
can make to church work as a voca- 
tion and as lay leaders. President 
Katherine Gillette Blyley of Keuka 
College welcomed the delegates. 
Participating in the program were 
Dr. Douglas Horton of the Con- 
gregational General Council, Mrs. 
Leslie E. Swain, President of the 
Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, Mrs. Mildred 
McAffee Horton, former President 
of Wellesley College, and Dr. John 
Oliver Nelson of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Numerous church 
leaders of various denominations 





President Katherine Gillette Blyley 
and Mrs. Leslie E. Swain 





contributed to panel discussions. 
The conference concluded that 
“college women are far behind the 
great currents of thinking and 
action within the church,” urged 
that “the church and the college 
cooperate more fully in providing 
the Christian vocational sense of 
direction and deep faith in God and 
knowledge of the Christian mes- 
sage that our day demands,” and 
hoped for the day “‘when barriers 
will be removed that now bar 
women from certain church tasks 
on grounds of tradition or theologi- 
cal dogma.” 


New President 


At Eastern Seminary 


> EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 
Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounces the election by its Board 
of Trustees of Rev. Gilbert L. Guf- 
fin, Th.M., Th.D., as President to 
succeed Dr. Gordon Palmer who 
resigned in June, 1948. The new 
president is 43 years old, a gradu- 
ate of Mercer University, at Ma- 
con, Ga., and of Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in the class 
of 1935, where he received his 
Th.D. degree in 1941. After a 
pastorate of seven years at Mer- 
chantville, N. J., Dr. Guffin joined 
the faculty of Howard College, at 
Birmingham, Ala., where he served 
as Director of the Extension Divi- 
sion for Christian Training. In Ala- 
bama he served on the State Con- 
vention Board of Directors and 
during his pastorate at Merchant- 
ville, N. J., he likewise served on 
the New Jersey State Convention 
Board. In the summer of 1947 he 
led a tour of Europe and was a 
delegate to the Baptist World Con- 
gress at Copenhagen, Denmark. 
He is the author of a book on 
church administration, How To 
Run a Church, and has been a con- 
tributor to religious periodicals. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Devoured by Lions in Belgian Congo 
By VIOLA L. SMITH 


Here are two vivid accounts of the difficulties faced by 


women 


missionaries as they serve the people in the “bush” in Belgian 
Congo that put to shame the discouragements God’s servants 
sometimes feel in the homeland. The first article has to do with 
the medical work among women and children. The second article 
tells how a youth camp is run in Belgian Congo. Both activities are 
evangelistic in their outreach. They should inspire a few New 
Year’s resolutions as women in local church mission societies 
face their responsibilities for the world’s need. . 





Driving a car on roads like this through the jungles of Africa means a 
strain on the car as well as on the driver 


AM afraid I may fall out of this 

chair from sheer weariness to- 
night. Baby clinic days usually 
leave us aching with weariness 
from head to foot. It’s a funny 
thing—this weariness that is a 
happy weariness in spite of the 
aches. Agnes Anderson and I go 
out every Wednesday. Last year 
we had a total of 1,051 babies in 
our seven clinics. One clinic is held 
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here on the station and the other 
six are out in the villages. We drove 
about 100 miles today in addition 
to weighing, examining and treat- 
ing babies from 138 villages. If one 
thinks of U.S.A. roads, 100 miles 
does not sound far, but we drove 
over Congo roads. They wound 
and snaked through deep sand part 
of the time; through cool tropical 


forests part of the time; and again 





disappeared from view as we tried 
to find our way through the 12-foot 
tall elephant grass that shut us in 
on all sides. On days like today we 
would just as soon have the ele- 
phant grass not so tall, nor the 
sand so deep. They spell danger. 
We never could be quite sure 
that the tall grass did not hide a 
lion or two. For some months now 
the lions have been very active. 
Today we witnessed the extent of 
the damage they do. We visited 
the villages of the sixth and seventh 
victims to be killed by lions in the 
past few months. In our hospital 
we have another victim, the third 
to be treated recently; all had been 
attacked by lions. So, naturally, as 
we start out each week, we say to 
one another, “Do you suppose 
we'll see the lions today?” 
Yesterday they were back in our 
neighborhood, so we followed their 
tracks to where they encircled 
house after house. Today, in the 
midst of weighing and examining 
babies under a palm tree, there was 
a sudden furor. The lion! A little 
later a courageous little band of 
women with babies on their hips 
and headed by a man with a blun- 
derbuss gun came to tell us that 
the lion had killed a pig in their path 
as they were on their way to the 
clinic. Among the women at that 
clinic was one whose body was 
smeared with chalk and soot; a 
string of raffia was tied around 
her head. She was the daughter of 
the woman who had been killed 
and eaten in that very village five 
days before. We went to see the 
spot where the lion had pounced 
on her as she came from her house 
in the early dawn. We followed the 
path he made through the tall ele- 
phant grass as he carried his victim 
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off and came to the spot where he 
left her head and shoulders when 
scared away by the united cries of 
the villagers. There wasn’t much 
for the mourning relatives to bury; 
but the lion was not content to 
leave even that alone. We saw his 
fresh footprints all over the grave 
which held so little of the woman. 

We drove on to our next clinic, 
and on the way we stopped in the 
village where a lion killed a man 
yesterday morning. Again in the 
early morning hours the prowler 
roamed the village and came to the 
door of this man’s tiny grass hut. 
The door was only about three feet 
high, and there was a wide opening 
between the top of the door and the 
edge of the roof. The man put his 
head into the opening to see what 
the noise was about—only to put 
his head into the lion’s mouth. He 
was jerked through the opening, 
the door being broken by the force 
of the lion’s pulling, and was soon 
devoured. The door was made only 
of thatch and tiny sticks. It was 
not difficult for us to follow the 
trail of blood; the lion’s footprints 
were deep. Only two bones were 
left for the family to bury. 

The man and the woman killed 
this past week were not Christians. 
Their mourning families were piti- 
ful to behold as they screamed and 
wailed and threw their chalk-cov- 
ered bodies into the dust of the 
village street. To them there is only 
one explanation of the series of dis- 
asters which has befallen the re- 
gion. A few years ago, a very evil 
old chief was seized by the govern- 
ment and justly punished for a 
series of crimes he had committed. 
A younger man was chosen to be 
chief. The old man said he would 
curse the land by taking all the rats 
that were in his house and sending 
them into the country to become 
man-eating lions! And so we have 
the man-eating lions! 

As I was in the midst of writing 
this, a delegation of students came 
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to me to beg for better buildings 
than the fragile thatch huts which 
they are now occupying. I offered 
to share this mud and thatch office 
with them until we are successful 
in getting a lion hunt organized, 
but they looked ruefully at the 
crowded space and decided all 
would bunk together for mutual 
protection. 

Surely you will agree with me 
that the women who carry babies 
on their hips to attend our baby 
clinics come because they WANT 
to come. Some of them walk 15 
miles—knowing that there are lions 
lurking in the grass. One of the 
reasons they want to come is their 
desire for the pretty blankets and 
baby shirts and other gifts which 
our White Cross boxes furnish us 
to give them. Perhaps some have 
come only for soap, and shirts and 
free medicine; but those little gifts, 
given in the name of the Saviour of 
the world, are often the means of 
making them want the Saviour 
himself as their own. 


Congo Girls Go to Camp 
By RUTH E. DICKEY 


HIS dry season more than 1,000 

girls attended camps in our 
Vanga field. In 48 days we held 
nine camps. Barefooted little 
brown girls from 6 to 17 years old 
attended the camps. 

PLACE. Thecamps were heldat our 
church centers, little Christian vil- 
lages built out of the forest or on a 
high hill. There a native pastor 
lives and a regional school is car- 
ried on during the school year. We 
take advantage of the dry season 
vacation and hold our camps there 
so we can use the thatched dormi- 
tories for the girls. 

EQUIPMENT. Not much equip- 
ment is needed—a sleeping mat, a 
cooking pot, and if one is fortunate 
enough to own an extra cloth, it is 
tucked in. That eliminates the 
problem of laundry, for while the 





girl bathes in the stream, her cloth 
dries in the sun. There is also the 
string of beads and the smile which 
most African girls have. No dishes 
or silver are needed, for the girls 
sit around the cooking pot and eat 
with their fingers—no table linen 
to wash and best of all, no dishes 
to wash. The primitive African is 
not cluttered with material things. 

roop. Three hours are given to 
the girls at noon so that they can 
forage in order to supplement their 
food supply from the rich African 
jungle. There are juicy caterpillars 
that make delicious stew. Field 
rats are roasted to a golden brown 
and are something special. There 
are roots, leaves, mushrooms, ber- 
ries, and the beautiful orange palm 
nuts which are so rich in fat and 
vitamins. Wild pineapples and a 
few roasted peanuts serve for des- 
sert. They eat only two meals a 
day. 

RECREATION. For recreation they 
bathe in the cool stream and hunt 
in the forest. Late in the afternoon 
is play hour when we teach them 
new games. 

worsuHiP. Our whole program is 
built around worship—with the 
camp fire services each night, the 
silvery moonlight with the South- 
ern Cross looking down on us, and 
the camp fire playing on the brown 
faces of the girls. How they love to 
sing. One of their favorite choruses 
is, ‘Heavenly Sunshine,”’ which I 
translated into Kikongo. There are 
also classes in Bible memory work. 
Those who successfully finish the 
verses are rewarded with a Bible 
picture. There are lessons in hy- 
giene and stories of great Bible 
women. Very few of these hun- 
dreds of girls are followers of Christ, 
but during the camps many be- 
come Christians. At one camp 54 
girls accepted Christ as Lord. 
There is always a decision day 
when we talk with the girls about 
giving their hearts and lives to the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Built By Love 






A Baptist grandmother spends a day with the children in the 
Bethel Neighborhood Nursery and is enthusiastic over what is 
done for their physical, mental, social, and spiritual growth 


By HAZEL EF. 





SCH WITZGEBEL 





The Manger Scene, made in the nursery of the Bethel Neighborhood 
Center for its Christmas celebration 


HAVE known the Bethel Neigh- 

borhood Center* for many 
years. I have been to Board meet- 
ings, to special meetings and have 
been a guest, but for the first time 
[ have looked at Bethel with the 
purpose of translating what Bethel 
meant to me. I saw the boys and 
girls as they streamed in after 
school for clubs and classes. I saw 
the weekday religious education 
classes. I missed the women in the 
Mother’s Club but I did see them 
as they were going home. I at- 
tended morning worship in the 
chapel. I shook hands with the DP 
who was at Bethel trying to perfect 
his English before taking a full 





*The Bethel Neighborhood Center is 
located on busy South Seventh Street, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
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time job. This fine newcomer is 
sponsored by the Dominofski fam- 
ily—a fine Christian family—who 
have attended Bethel for many 
years. They were converted in the 
chapel where I sat. I went walking 
through the neighborhood with 
Miss Rhoda Lundsten, who is the 
Director and who seems to know 
everyone in the neighborhood. She 
shows interest in everyone and is 
able to help when help is needed. 
I was not able to see the clinic in 
action, but Miss Lundsten an- 
swered all my questions. 

I really saw Bethel, which is a 
two story building made over from 
three old’ buildings standing close 
together. After many times of re- 
modeling, the property now is at- 
tractive in appearance. It has ade- 
quate rooms for clubs and classes, 


chapel and day nursery depart- 
ment. There are living quarters for 
the women missionaries, the cus- 
todian, and the men and boy’s 
worker. The gymnasium is useful, 
but, unfortunately not of regula- 
tion size. The children’s play- 
ground is well equipped and shaded 
by trees. The Center owns a piece 
of ground in the rear across the 
alley. This well situated land has 
gradually been filled in and will one 
day make a needed outdoor play- 
ground for older boys and girls. 

Of all the things I saw, the 
nursery school interested me most. 
Why? Perhaps because [m a 
grandmother! Bethel has _ been 
called many things by persons who 
wanted to tell the story of what it 
is. Someone said, “It’s a place 
where they settle everything!” A 
child once said, “It’s a Good Sa- 
maritan.” An older boy charac- 
terized it thus, “It’s the only bright 
spot at night which is a good spot.” 
A man on the Community Chest 
said, “It’s the House of the Inter- 
preter.” But to me the Bethel 
Neighborhood Center is what I 
saw the nursery to be—a place 
built by love. 

Love is the key that opens the 
door to some 20 boys and girls. The 
children are met at the door by one 
of the staff members often at the 
early hours of 6:30 a.m. The nurs- 
ery is one of the many activities 
carried by the Center and is open 
Monday through Friday from 6:30 
A.M. to 6:00 p.m. The nursery is 
self supporting to a certain degree, 
but it could not be were it not for 
the Center facilities. 

The nursery program is geared 
to the level of the pre-school child 
and the children are accepted from 
two years through five years of age. 
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About one-third of the 20 enrolled 
children go to the public school 
kindergarten three blocks from the 
Center for one-half day. Several 
children of the immediate commu- 
nity join the nursery group three 
times a week for special pre-school 
program. 

The concern of those in charge 
is for the total personality of the 
child. Physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual growth is noted and en- 
couraged. Miss Helen Case, the 
missionary in direct charge of the 
nursery, feels it is very important 
that at regular stated times the 
parents come for personal confer- 
ences to talk over the development 
of their child. Occasional evening 
supper meetings are planned for 
parents at which times parents, 
children, and workers eat and fel- 
lowship together. Help in Christian 
guidance of children is given to 
parents. 

Love finds a way to serve. After 
the first few days of getting ac- 
quainted the children enter the 
nursery with a look of eagerness 
and anticipation as they know 
what fun they have in the nursery 
and they are happy to be a part 
of the day’s activities. For the past 
five years Mrs. William Tucker has 
been a part time helper in the 
nursery. Mrs. Tucker and her hus- 
band spent many happy hours of 
their childhood and youth at the 
Center. Thus love is expressing 
itself. 

The sunshine of God’s love min- 
gles with the sunshine that streams 
through the large windows warm- 
ing the hearts of these little ones as 
they learn to play together, sing 
together and listen to the beautiful 
Bible and nature stories told by 
Miss Case. Flowers growing and 
blooming in the windows add to 
the interest of the children as they 
help to care for them. The nurs- 
ery is beautifully furnished with 
brightly painted tables and chairs, 
bookcases filled with books for the 
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several age levels, toys, doll houses 
and a piano that calls to worship, 
calls time for many activities and 
adds a great deal to the harmony 
of the singing of the children. 

Love is kind. It was the first day 
for little Ruth, just three years of 
age. Her big brown eyes shone with 
delight as she listened to Miss Case 
tell the children to be seated at the 
tables for their midmorning snack. 
The children folded their hands as 
Miss Case placed crackers and a 
cup of milk on the White Cross 
place mats of red and white oil- 
cloth. Since Ruth had arrived be- 
fore 7 o'clock and evidently had 
eaten little or no breakfast, she was 
hungry and did not wait to begin. 
Miss Case in her kind way told 
Ruth that each one must thank 
God for the milk and at once Ruth 
looked up and said, “thank you” 
and picked up her cup of milk, but 
she was taught how to bow her 
head and with the others to thank 
God for the food. 


That the nursery pre-school 





Helen Marie gives Barbara a help- 
ing hand in the Bethel Neighbor- 
hood Center Nursery 





gives the child a well rounded 
training was displayed by the ea- 
gerness with which they wanted to 
be helpers. After the midmorning 
snack Linda, age four, stood on a 
little chair at the sink in the well 
equipped kitchenette and washed 
the cups while Alice, age five, made 
them sparkle with White Cross tea 
towels. 

Outdoor play is enjoyed by all 
the children each day on the Cen- 
ter playgrounds where some out- 
door play equipment has been pro- 
vided. Sometimes walks are taken 
around the neighborhood. Adults 
often gather in interest to watch 
the children as they stroll along 
and chatter as they go. ° 

Rest time at 11:30 a.m. each 
morning calls for each child to 
wash hands and face, put on a 
White Cross bib, and get out the 
White Cross mat on which to rest 
until the lunch bell rings. Betty 
was happy to find a bib to wear 
which matched her dress. 

Miss Opan Stoner, a staff mem- 
ber of the Center, is busy each 
morning preparing a well balanced 
noontime meal for the nursery 
children. When asked the favorite 
meal of the children, Miss Stoner 
replied, “mashed potatoes, ham- 
burger gravy, pudding, milk.” 

After lunch the children go to 
the rooms provided for rest and 
sleep. Each child has a single bed 
and each snuggles down between 
clean sheets and covers up with 
patch work quilts from the White 
Cross boxes, quilts made by loving 
hands used for God’s little ones. 

After two hours of sleep and 
rest, the children play together 
with games, handwork, books, and 
toys in this well supervised nursery 
built by love. The parents call for 
the children and by 6:00 P.M. 
usually all are on their way home. 
Jesus said, “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid 
them not: for of such is the king- 
dom of God.” 
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Grandson of Merari I Chron 
23 :23 
. away as an eagle” 
Prov. 23:5 
“spiritofmanthatgoeth . . 
Eccl. 3:21 

DOWN 
“‘we ... chastened of the 
Lord” I Cor. 11:32 
5. Tellurium 
“Blessed are they that .. .” 
Matt. 5:4 
Capital of Moab Num. 21:15 


. “hid for me their... in a 


pit” Ps. 35:7 


. “. . . not thou the chastening 


of the Almighty” Job 5:17 
“The eternal God is thy . . .” 
Deut. 33:27 
“grievous words... 
ger” Prov. 15:1 


up an- 


“earth shall reel to and . . .” 
Isa. 24:20 
“all ye that ...and are 


heavy laden” Matt. 11:28 
Northern state 21. Baron 
Ancestor of Jesus Luke 3:28 
“so as no... on earth can 
white them” Mark 9:3 

“a refuge... the storm” 
Isa. 25:4 

Cubic 28. Jewish month 
Compass point 

“and take away all thy . . .” 
Isa. 1:25 

King of Bashan Num. 21:33 
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34. ‘‘Fear none... 
which thou shalt suffer” 
2:10 

36. One of the prophets 

38. “her . .. like the garden of 
the Lord” Isa. 51:3 

40. Regular 41. Out of print 

42. “‘lewd fellows of the. . 
sort” Acts 17:5 


43. Snowshoe (var.) 

44. Cloth made from camels’ hair 

45. The individual 

46. Adherent of the Crown during 
the Revolution 

47. Boil 49. Salt 

50. “‘and her . . . was to light on 
a part of the field” Ruth 2:3 

55. Doctor of Divinity. 


Our text is 3, 6, 19, 21, 29, 33, 44, 46, 47, 56 and 57 combined 
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Potential Woman Power 
By BLANCHE M. HODGE 
F genie published book, 


“Women in American Church 
Life,”’ issued by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches after a survey in 
cooperation with the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, included this sig- 
nificant sentence. 

“For the most part the Christian 
church in America has been slow to 
recognize the special problems and 
interests of the employed women in 
their midst. Today, when 29 per cent 
of all women in the United States are 
gainfully employed, continued neg- 
lect is likely to mean the loss to the 
active church membership of an 
important section of its women. 
Obviously, they cannot attend after- 
noon meetings. Is there any other 
place in the church where they have 
the opportunity to feel themselves a 
vital part of it, if they cannot teach 
Sunday school or sing in the choir? 
If they are new comers to the com- 
munity, will they find it easy to feel 
at home in a new church?” 

Almost every Northern Baptist 
Convention church has a Woman’s 
Missionary Society working on lo- 
cal, community, national and world 
projects, but comparatively few 
have business and _ professional 
women’s divisions or circles, meet- 
ing at a time when employed women 
can be present. However, those 
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which do have such groups find 
them most successful in giving 
these talented women a special 
place of service in the world mis- 
sion of the church and in providing 
fellowship and group interests. 
One church had no such organi- 
zation until war-time effort took a 
large number of former members of 
the Woman’s Society into employ- 
ment. These women, now missing 
the day-time Society asked for an 
evening group of their own. Soon 
their number grew to include those 
who had been in the realm of gain- 
fully employed women for years 
but had no affiliation with wom- 
en’s work of the church. At the 
present time this Business and Pro- 
fesssional Woman’s Circle is one 
of the largest, most enthusiastic 
and progressive of the church. 
Another church had a well estab- 
lished World Wide Guild Chapter 


but when the members were in 
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their middle twenties the Chapter 
began to break up. Some of the 
girls married, others moved away. 
The interests of the remaining 
members did not parallel those of 
younger Guilders in church, asso- 
ciation and state programs. This 
group of young business women 
decided to become a circle of the 
Woman’s Society, meeting in the 
members’ homes at night. Host- 
esses served the supper and then 
& missionary program pre- 
sented. Young women of the 
church who had never been in the 
Guild or women’s work gladly 
joined the new circle. 

The young married women in 
another church were interested in 
missionary work but could not at- 
tend regular meetings of the Wom- 
an’s Society because of their small 
children. Officers of the Women’s 
Society were eager to have these 
splendid young women, so decided 
to help them organize as a circle 
of the regular Society. The new 
group arranged for their meetings 
at a convenient time when one 
person could be designated as 
“baby-sitter” for all the children. 
This young adult group has be- 
come a fine arm of the parent 
Society and supports the program 
most energetically. 

“Every Woman Serving Through 
Her Church” has a large area of 
realization as we look toward the 
Business and Professional Women 
and the Young Adult Women in 
our midst. Woman’s Societies of 
vision throughout our denomina- 
tion are making a real effort to 
establish such groups in their 
churches. With a little encourage- 
ment these new recruits become a 
strong, working force in the World 
Mission of the Church. 

For materials on organization 
and program, write to: Business 
and Professional and Young Adult 
Committee of the National Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY CHRONICLE 


From the Cradle to the Grave in Missionary Service 


Brirtus 
and Mrs. Howard 


Assam, Carol 


To Rev. 
Houston, Jorhat, 
Rose on April 9. 

To Rev. and Mrs. Charles B. 
Scott, Donakonda, South India, 
Margaret Elaine on June 24. 

To Rev. and Mrs. Ralph L. 
George, Iloilo, Philippines, Robert 
Edgar on July 12. 

To Rev. and Mrs. Raymond P. 
Jennings, Berkeley, Cal., Leonard 
Kenneth on September 25. 

To Rev. and Mrs. Glenn R. 
Hill, Jamshedpur, Bengal-Orissa, 
Gary Allen on October 6. 

To Rev. and Mrs. C. V. John- 
son, Jamshedpur, Bengal-Orissa, 
Lois Mildred on October 15. 


APPOINTMENTS: 


By the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society: Rev. and 
Mrs. Chester F. Galaska, designa- 
tion not determined; Lee M. How- 
ard, M.D. and Mrs. Howard for 
South India. 

By the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society: Car- 
rie E. Sprague, M.D. for Congo. 

By the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, Wil- 
liam W. Stone, Superintendent, 
Kodiak Baptist Mission, Kodiak, 
Alaska; Mrs. William W. Stone, 
House Mother, Doane Cottage, 
Kodiak, Alaska; Miss Barbara 
Fader, Christian Friendliness Mis- 
sionary, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Martha Whalen, Christian Friend- 
liness Missionary, Newark, N. J. 
Hetty Evans General Missionary 
to the Chinese, Seattle, Wash. 


Fisitp TRANSFERS: 


Minnie M. Argetsinger from 
West China to the Philippines. 

Marguerite A. Calder from East 
China to Japan. 

Jean Lund to Wacouta Christian 
Center, Wacouta, Minn. 
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RESIGNATIONS: 


Rev. and Mrs. Glen Chandler, 
“Boat Evangelist” in Alaska, due 
to family health. 

Ruth Ann Jenkins, Mariners’ 
Temple, New York. 


ARRIVALS FROM FIELDS 


Susan C. Ferguson of South 
India, June 28. 

Rev. and, Mrs. Eugene R. Ab- 
bott and two children of Belgian 
Congo, July 5. 

Seater-Margaret Drever, R.N., 
of South China, July 25. 

Rev. and Mrs. Henry Erickson 
of Belgian Congo, August 8. 

Lillian M. Brueckmann of Bel- 
gian Congo, August 29. 

Ruth E. Dickey of Belgian 
Congo, September 13. 

Gertrude R. Anderson of Bel- 
gian Congo, September 16. 

Rev. and Mrs. Forest Parsons 
and two children of Burma, Sep- 
tember 29. 


DEPARTURES TO FIELDS 


Rev. and Mrs. John N. Nichol- 
son to Japan, July 8. 

Rev. and Mrs. Maxwell J. 
Chance and two children to As- 
sam, July 15. 

Rev. and Mrs. Elmer G. Hall 
and one child to Belgian Congo, 
August 11. 

Rev. and Mrs. Donald C. Niles 
to Belgian Congo, August 21. 
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Phyllis L. Beckley to Japan, 
August 29. 

Ethel E. Nichols to Assam, 
September 3. 

Marion A. Beebe to Burma. 
October 6. 

Helen M. Benjamin, R.N., to 
South India, October 7. 

Rev. and Mrs. Michael T. Ray 
and one child to South India, 
October 14. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. Robert Hodges 
and two children to South India, 
October 18. 


FuRLOUGHS: 


Mr. and Mrs. William W. Stone, 
Superintendent and House Mother 
at the Kodiak Baptist Mission, 
Kodiak, Alaska, are in the United 
States on deputation work. 


MARRIAGES 


Naomi Newell, missionary of 
the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society at the 
Alpha Baptist Mission, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was married on July 22, 
to Mr. William Gustave Sloan, a 
Deacon in the Alpha Church. 

Evangel Allen, missionary of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society at Brooks House 
of Christian Service, Hammond, 
Ind., was married on September 
17, to Mr. Max Brown, Boy’s 
Worker at the Brooks House of 
Christian Service, Hammond, Ind. 


DEATHS 


Rev. Oscar L. Swanson, (Assam 
1893-1936) Texpur, Assam, July 
21. 

Lillian E. Bishop (South India 
1900-1912) Nova Scotia, Canada, 
August 12. 

Rev. James H. Telford, (Burma 
1916-1944) Philadelphia, Pa., 
September 10. 

Rev. William Law Ferguson, 
(South India 1895-1938) Allta- 
dena, Cal., September 24. 

Mrs. Joseph C. Robbins (Philip- 
pines 1902-1909) Richmond Hill, 
N. Y., October 7. 
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Bible Book of the Month 


The Lord reigneth; let the earth 
rejoice. Psalm 97:la 

However dark or bright the past, 
it is time for us to remember that 
God is the ruler yet. Let us incline 
our hearts to his law as well as to 
his love that in the year ahead he 
may rule each of us for the enrich- 
ment of our lives and the fulfill- 
ment of his plan amongst men. 

The first week of January is the 
Week of Prayer. Let all Northern 
Baptists enter into this prayer 
fellowship with zeal and expecta- 
tion of great things from God, 
committing ourselves to him anew. 

There are many plans for Bible 
reading. Almost everyone who sees 
this statement will have shared in 
the great World-wide Bible Read- 
ing program from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas, sponsored by Tle 
American Bible Society. Many 
read The Secret Place and the Bible 
passages referred to there; others 
use A Book of Remembrance. Some 
read the references from the Sun- 
day School Lessons. All of these 
together are not too much but 
none of these as a rule gives a 
continuous picture of a Book of the 
Bible. 

There is yet one Bible reading 
program which does not take the 
place of any of these, but adds to 
them and will enrich the experience 
of anyone who will give time to 
extended periods of reading at less 
frequent intervals: we mean the 
Bible Book of the Month Plan. 

There are two books listed on 
this page—Genesis for January 
and Luke for February. The Bible 
Book of the Month Plan proposes 
that the reader survey a book at 
a time to discover the total picture 
of a book rather than to gain some 
specific teaching. For many this is 
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Bible Book of the Month 


Se ara GENESIS 
a LUKE 


a new approach to Bible reading. 
Most of those who tried it believe 
that there is new virtue added to 
their experience through this plan. 
As we seek to know God and his 
program for us for this year per- 
haps this additional type of reading 
will bring new enlightenment. 
Genesis will take several hours 
to read, but Luke can be read in 
an hour and one-half. Some Old 
Testament books require several 
periods of reading but there is not 
one book in the New Testament 
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CHILDREN OF ONE FATHER 


Japan Migrants. 











that could not be read in an 
evening. 

Thousands of people are follow- 
ing this plan now in our Northern 
Baptist Convention, in the United 
States and on some of the mission 
fields. Let us join this group and 
swell the numbers of readers of 
whole books at a time for a new 
type of Bible reading experience. 


Brotherhood Month 


Send to Committee on Race 
Relations, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, New York for in- 
formation regarding program for 
Brotherhood Month and Race 
Relations Sunday in February. 


New Publications 


Children of one Father is the an- 
nual story book for children writ- 
ten by Baptist missionaries and 
edited in the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education. But this year 
there is a new type cover and a 
more interesting arrangement of 
material. We believe that children 
will find the book a most interest- 
ing reading book unencumbered 
by Leader’s Helps. For the teacher 
also the book has new values for 
the teaching helps are altogether 
in one outline in the back of the 
book. Reading programs for chil- 
dren on the themes of the year, 
supplementary material for lead- 
ers, worship suggestions, and activ- 
ity projects are available as always. 
The whole cover design bespeaks 
the new interest throughout the 
whole book, yet the price is the 
same. 75 cents. It includes ten 
stories for primary children and 
ten stories for junior children with 
guidance for the leaders in each 
age group and may be used in 
Sunday School worship or mission 
courses and in mission studies in 
Schools of Missions in addition to 
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Making Dreams 
Come True 


These two program alii “Making 
Dreams Come True for the Senior 
High, and Moving Together for the 


Junior High, have many uses and 


are overfllowing with suggestions 


being good reading material for 
browsing table or home. 

What Would You Do?—When 
Christian ethics conflict with 
standards of non-Christian culture 
what is right? Dr. Fleming raises 
problems in case history for those 
who are willing to grapple with 
specific problems in this field. Ex- 
cellent for Mission Board mem- 
bers, missionaries, and other Chris- 
tian workers. Price, $2.00. 

Study and worship programs on 
Japan and on the home mission 
theme are available for adults and 
young people. 35 cents, each. 


Continuity and Change 


Under the re-organized plan of 
Missionary Education at Baptist 


World Wide Guiid 





Dear Girls of the Fellowship: 

This salutation is because I have 
a special message for girls this time, 
although it should be of interest to 
everyone who is concerned with the 
total program of the Fellowship. I 
have an exciting announcement to 
make. The Guild, as I think you 
know, is the girls’ program of the 
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WHEN CHRISUIAN ETHICS 
CONFLICT STANDARDS 
OF NON-CHER N CULTURES 


Headquarters, (see page 624 last 
month). The Department of Mis- 
sionary Education is now under 
the leadership of Director William 
J. Keech. Associated with him, 
Miss Florence Stansbury and Miss 
Elsie P. Kappen will continue their 
work for children and young peo- 
ple. This staff of workers will be 
able to give more time to the field 
program of Missionary Education 
from which you should benefit. 

A new department—Missionary 
Education Publications—has been 
set up, with Miss Dorothy A. 
Stevens as editor of Missionary 
Education publications for the 
Board of Education and Publica- 
tion. A program that has had only 
part time attention now will re- 


ages included in the Fellowship 
age, group divisions corresponding 
to the division of the Fellowship 
itself. 

One event which has been found 
through the years to be most help- 
ful to the program and inspiring to 
girls is the House Party. Some- 
times this is a week end affair and 
























for programs and progects. Ever) 


leader of World Service in the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship should 
have these for Guilds of the Fellow- 
ship. Price 35 cents each 


ceive more adequate care. This 
division of responsibilities should 
ease and make more effective the 
program of each worker in the 
field of Missionary Education. In 
addition there will be increased 
effort to serve the Latin American 
fields with Baptist publications. 
Henceforth continue to address 
Miss Florence Stansbury and Miss 
Elsie P. Kappen for Missionary 
Education for Children and Youth 
work. Address Mr. William J. 
Keech for the general church pro- 
gram of Missionary Education and 
Miss Dorothy A. Stevens for pub- 
lications. All four continue on the 
22nd floor at 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, ready to serve 
you.—Dororny A. STEVENS. 








THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 






Royal Ambassadors 


sometimes it is a week in length. 
Usually Guild House Parties are 
held on a state level, and each year 
a special program is outlined for 
them. 

Now for the announcement! A 
Guild House Party is to be held 
this coming summer on the grounds 
of the Northern Baptist Assembly 
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open to all girls within the ages of 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship, 
whether they are now in Guild age 
groups or not. It is hoped that 
every state of the Northern Baptist 
Convention may be represented. 
In many instances it will be possi- 
ble for a carload of girls to come 
accompanied by a State or Asso- 
ciation World Service Secretary or 
by a local Counselor. 

The purpose of this Green Lake 
House Party is two-fold—to in- 
spire and inform girls concerning 
the Guild program for all girls 
of the Fellowship and to help 
leaders in conducting a House 
Party and in counseling the pro- 
gram in the local church. Special 
conference periods for leaders are 
being planned. The program is to 
deal particularly with the area of 
interest in the Guild known as 
“ Missions and Social Action.” The 


theme is To Dwell Together which. 


is the title of the House Party 
program book to be used across the 
denomination this coming summer. 
It will emphasize and interpret the 
oneness of the United Nations and 
the oneness of the World Christian 
Fellowship, in addition to giving 
practical help on various phases of 
the Guild program of work. Con- 
ference sessions, craft hours, rec- 
reation periods, fellowship with 
national leaders and missionaries, 
worship experiences, interest 
groups are all being planned to 
make this first House Party at 
Green Lake the high experience it 
should be. 

The dates of the House Party 
are July 11-16. The program will 
open with evening dinner on July 
11 and close with the noon meal on 
the 16th. The cost will be $4.00 
per day plus a registration fee of 
five dollars. State World Service 
Secretaries will have information 
concerning registration and other 
details. Early registration is urged. 

This dream of what a Guild 
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at Gasen Lake, Wiseensin. Bis 





House Party can be at Green Lake 
will come true if you start to pray 
and dream and plan to have a 
representation from your state in 
the group. Better begin right now! 
And to make the results even more 
far-reaching plan to have your 
State World Service Secretary 
come along with you. 

On to Green Lake, Girls! 


Very sincerely yours, 





Flower Garden, Green Lake, 
Wisconsin 


Summer Service Projects—1949 


Another summer has rolled by, 
and 73 more of our Baptist young 
people have had the experience of 
being in the front line trenches of 
Christian service as they partici- 
pated in summer service projects. 
It would have been exciting to pick 
up a pair of long distance X-Ray 
vision binoculars and look in on all 
eight projects 6n any one day dur- 
ing the summer. This is what you 
might have seen: 

In Sacramento, California, ten 
projectors are busily planning a 





week long camp for young people, 
in conjunction with the year round 
staff of the Lincoln Christian Cen- 
ter. In isolated schoolhouses within 
a fifty mile radius of Hulett, Wy- 
oming, projectors are conducting 
vacation schools for ranchers’ chil- 
dren. In the Detroit Students-in- 
Industry you probably would see 
half the project asleep after having 
worked the night shift. The other 
half of the group is now at work. 
In Wierton, West Virginia, a cook- 
ing class is in progress in the 
Wierton Christian Center under 
the direction of one projector, 
while others of the group are di- 
recting other activities. In,a store- 
front church in Harlem, New York 
City, one of our projectors is stand- 
ing at the front of an attic room 
which is filled with children at wor- 
ship. At the Barranquitas Acad- 
emy in Puerto Rico, there is a 
steady hum of conversation and a 
strange scratching noise, as the 
project goes about its daily task of 
sanding chairs. 

At the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary in Hamburg, Germany, the 
group is preparing for a trip to the 
camps at the edge of the city where 
thousands of homeless people have 
lived since the war. At Oulchey Le 
Chateau in France the American 
projectors and their French com- 
panions are scraping plaster as a 
first step toward rebuilding a house 
of rest for refugees. 

We are already at work planning 
next year’s projects. This is one 
way that young people can put 
“hands and feet” to their faith. If 
you are interested write at once to 
the Youth Service Committee, 152 
Madison Avenue, New York 26, 
N. Y. 


Best Wishes to Garo B. Y. F. 


It has been less than a year since 
the B.Y.F. program was intro- 
duced to the Garo young people in 
Assam. Yet since that time much 
has been accomplished. The Garo 
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Baptist Convention has adopted 
the B.Y.F. as the official youth 
program. The B.Y.F. Constitution 
and general rules have been drawn 
up and many churches have or- 
ganized their own local B.Y.F.s. 
Three B.Y.F. organization ral- 
lies have been held and much 
interest is being shown in the new 
program. A week of Leadership 
Training will be held at Tura dur- 
ing September in which courses in 
youth work will be given. Feb- 
ruary, 1950, at the annual Garo 
Baptist Convention the all Garo 
B.Y.F. will be formally organized 
and the new officers elected. Also 
application will be made for asso- 
ciation with the Assam Christian 
Endeavor Union. Active in the 
planning of these meetings and 
youth work has been Jackson 
Momin, a teacher in the Tura High 
School; Andrew Momin, a young 
government clerk; Gadasing 
Marak, evangelist; Rosalind 
Sangma, a teacher in the Mission 
Girl’s School and leaders in the 
three Tura Town B.Y.F. groups. 
Adviser and promoter of the 
youth work is Rev. Herbert M. 
Randall. Also helping in the work 
from time to time is Dick Beers, 
Mission Youth Worker for Assam. 


What Will You Do? 


From a very attractive free 
leaflet called Vignettes, Little Pic- 
tures No. 4 comes this information 
on D.P.’s. When you have read it 
ask yourself what you will do to 
help some of these liberty-loving 
“Delayed Pilgrims” to find a new 
home here. 

“Nobody called Roger Williams 
a ‘Displaced Person’ when Mas- 
sachusetts Bay colony cast him 
out, but he too, was a D.P. Indians 
cooperated to resettle him at Prov- 
idence Plantations. There our D.P. 
Baptist forefather started the Bap- 
tist Churches in America on their 
way. 

“World Relief is a part of our 
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World Mission budget and your 
gifts through the channel of the 
unified budget make it possible to 
to add D.P. resettlement to continent- 
wide home mission work. A special 
opportunity to make such a gift will 
be offered on March 19, 1950. 

“The first assurance (Assurance 
Blank is an application for a Dis- 
placed Persons family) sent from 
Vermont Baptists for a D.P. fam- 
ily came from Rutland. ‘When we 
had filled out the Assurance and 
promised a job and a home for a 
D.P. family, we had peace in our 
hearts that we had not known for a 
long time,’ the Rutland church 
leaders said. 

‘‘The small, First Baptist 
Church in Demarest, N. J., is in 
the suburbs of New York City. 
The D.P. Committee, appointed 
by Pastor Millar Thornton met 
only once but Assurances for two 
families came out of that meeting. 
The golf club manager offered jobs; 
committee members offered rooms 
in their own homes as temporary 
housing for the D.P. families. 

“A California couple wrote: ‘It 
is as if it was God’s will for us to get 
this very family. We could not 
have found finer, more trustworthy 
persons. ... We want 20 more 
Assurance blanks to pass among 
friends.’ 

“Young people in Oregon Youth 





A modern Japanese girl 











Camp saw the D.P. movie. Answer 
for Anne, and went home saying 
‘Something ought to be done.’ A 
rancher in eastern Oregon was 
first to do something—he gave 
an assurance to resettle a D.P. 
family.” 

Write for information to Rev. 
M. E. Bratcher D.D., 83 McAllis- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif., Rev. 
Harold Schlink, 209 Homestead 
Rd., LaGrange, Ill.; Rev. Jobu 
Yasumura and Rev. R. Dean 
Goodwin, 212 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y.; Miss Isabelle 
Gates, 152 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Norman Joslin the B.Y.F. East- 
ern Vice President writes of what 
he saw in Europe last summer, 
“The D.P.’s I met in Europe were 
doctors, professors, businessmen, 
tradesmen, and farmers, many of 
whom commanded several lan- 
guages many of whom had lost all 
by standing up for their convic- 
tions. Our expanding economy not 
only can use these people, we need 
them. Britain and France whom 
we have been so quick to criticize 
have suffered economically by tak- 
ing in quotas that should have 
come to America.” 

What will you and your youth 
group do? 


Just Like Us 


We shall have to revise our pic- 
turesque ideas of the girlhood of 
Japan. The picture on these pages 
indicates that the modern Japanese 
girl is not one peering at us over a 
fan, but one who takes her place as 
American girls do on the athletic 
field. “Sports and athletics are 
important in the school program. 
The new gym was a requirement in 
Sendai, Japan” writes Vida Post. 


Audio Visual Aids 


The Division of Visual Aids of 
the Council on Finance and Promo- 
tion produces slide sets, movies, 
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hymn sets, particularly related to 
missionary work in many lands 
and on stewardship. These ma- 
terials are catalogued in a booklet 
called “The Library of Visual 
Aids” and supplements are pro- 
duced from time to time. A few of 
them are listed here. 

Out of the Dust is a new sound 
film illustrating the value of Prot- 
estant missionary work in Latin 
America. It touches Baptist work 
in a dramatic story based entirely 
on true life situations. This is one 
of the very best films yet to be 
produced. The rental is $10.00. 
Time 40 minutes. 

On the missionary themes of the 
year—Japan and Cooperation for 
a Christian America—the follow- 
ing should be noted. 


Kenji Comes Home is a film pro- 
duced by the Protestant Film 
Commission. It tells the story of 
the problems of a Japanese youth 
who returns home and attempts to 
live life as he formerly lived it. 
Christianity leads him to a new 
and changed life. Rental $9.00. 

Children of the Harvest is a film 
strip produced by the Home Mis- 
sions Council and deals with the 
life of the migrant groups in Amer- 
ica and what Christian churches 
are doing together to minister to 
them. A special script has been 
prepared to use with young people 
and adults and another script for 
use with children. The price is 
$1.00. 

“Our Job, Tool is the ‘special 
film strip prepared to interpret 
the stewardship project of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship called 
the “B.Y.F. Sharing Plan.” It 
pictures the step-by-step procedure 
in carrying out the project in a 
local church. Rental $1.00. For 
purchase $3.50. 

All of these visual aids may be 
secured from the following de- 
positories of the Division of Visual 
Aids. 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y.; 19 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois; 6465 Regent 
Street, Oakland 9, California. 


Sharing Plan Packet 


A new general pamphlet on the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship Sharing 





THE SHARING PLAN 
of the 
BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 
in cooperction with the 
Deportment of Stewardship 
NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
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Plan has been prepared to replace 
“Baptist Youth Answer, Yes!” 
This describes the purpose of the 
project, the chief points in the pro- 
cedure and the relationship to the 
Every Member Enlistment of the 
church. The pamphlet also lists the 
materials in the Sharing Plan 
packet which gives complete help 
on carrying out this major B.Y.F. 
project of the current year. The 
Sharing Plan packet is 25 cents 
and may be ordered from the 
Council on Finance and Promo- 
tion, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. The general pam- 
phlet on the Sharing Plan is free. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 








Dear Friends, 

Last summer Mrs. Fridell and I 
spent several weeks in a little 
town called Karuizawa, Japan. 
There were quite a few mission- 
aries there studying the Japanese 
language, and we had a Sunday 
School for their children. As a 
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special project for the Sunday 
School we all decided we'd like to 
give our Sunday offerings to an 
orphanage located right there in 
town. The two pictures printed 
with this story show some of the 
orphan children and the ladies 
who take care of them. The moth- 


erly-looking lady with the little 
boy and girl on her lap is Miss 
Gertrude Kueclich of the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Mission, 
and she is in charge of the home. 
Miss Kueclich told us some very 
interesting stories about the chil- 
dren in her big family of 52. She 
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Children at Miss Kueclich’s orphanage with baby Ken at extreme right in arms of a native worker. Right—Miss 
Gertrude Kueclich with a little boy and Jeannie on her lap 


explained that most of the children 
were at the regular orphanage near 
Tokyo, and that only the youngest 
and most sickly were taken to 
Karuizawa for the summer. 

Of all the stories she told, I 
think you would most like to hear 


about Ken and Jeannie. Ken was 
a little baby only about 5 months 
old when we saw him last summer. 
If you will look carefully at the 
picture with all of the children in 
it, you will see a woman holding a 
very young baby in her arms— 
that’s Ken. 

One day last winter, on a train 
traveling out of Tokyo, a passenger 
stepped into the women’s wash- 
room and found Ken lying on the 
floor. He was just a tiny little 
baby then, only a few days old. 
He had been left there by his 
mother. The people in the car 
asked up and down the train, try- 
ing to find the baby’s mother, but 
no one claimed him, so at the next 
stop they gave Ken to the local 
police. The police knew about 
Miss Kueclich’s home for orphan 
children, and that’s how Ken came 
to join her big family. 

Now look at the other picture, 
which shows two little children on 
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Miss Kueclich’s lap. The little girl 
is Jeannie. One day Jeannie’s 
mother brought her to the orphan- 
age and asked if she could leave 
her there. Of course Miss Kueclich 
said no, because they were already 
crowded, and besides, they couldn’t 
take a child who had her own 
mother to look after her. Later on 
the woman came back again, and 
asked if she could leave Jeannie at 
the orphanage just for a few days 
while she looked for a job. They 
couldn’t say no to that, so they 
agreed to take Jeannie just for a 
little while. Well, the mother 
never came back. And when Miss 
Kueclich wrote to the address the 
woman had left, the letter came 
back saying there was no one by 
that name living at the address. 
It’s a wonderful thing that these 
children, like Ken and Jeannie, 
have a Christian home to live in. 
But isn’t it sad that people should 
want to get rid of their own chil- 
dren? Of course most people in 
Japan love their children just like 
we do, and try to give them a good 
home. But some families are very 
poor, and worse yet, some mothers 
have no husbands to support them, 
and so these mothers decide they 


just can’t take care of their own 
children. 

That’s all for this time. I'll be 
back again with another story, and 
in the meantime Mrs. Fridell and | 
both send our very best wishes. 


Yours sincerely, 
W. M. Fridell 


A Thank You 


Dear Co-Workers, 

I am happy to inform you at 
this instant that the gift of books 
you sent us for the Children’s 
Library has arrived and has been 
heartily welcomed by the children 
and the assistants who helped un- 
wrap the packages. How I wish 
you could fancy the glitter of their 
eyes and the radiance of their 
smiles as they took the books out 
of the wrappers for the volumes’ 
titles do really speak to many of 
them, saying—“This Is God’s 
World,”’ “‘God Still Guides,”’ 
“Bright April,” “In the Morn- 
ing,” “You Can Do It,” “Come 
Play with Us,” “United States 
Means Us,” “More Silver Pen- 
nies,” etc., etc. 

I have not stated in my previous 
“thank you” letters that the place 
of our Convention quarters which 
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houses the Children’s Library is 
surrounded by schools, hospitals, 
dormitories, and churches, and as 
such the library stands at a very 
strategic center. Although there is 
a great opportunity of extending 
to children the knowledge of Christ 
to these places mentioned, we do 
not make use of it now for at 
present our supply is still limited. 
We will wait for more that are 
coming, and then make announce- 
ments to them about the library. 
We do want to serve our con- 
stituency which is near us first and 
then the churches in the provinces 
of Negros, Capiz, Antique, and 
Romblon. We are confident that 
more books will be coming for one 
of the missionaries who knows the 
response of the churches there said, 
“They have just begun coming. 
They will keep coming in a large 
number later.” 

Inspiring comments on the Chil- 
dren’s Library which you support 
have been received and heard by 
this office. “‘The only library of its 
kind in the Philippines.” “I want 
these children who donated these 
books to be my pen pals. I will 
write them. Please say thank you 
to them for us when you write.” 
“How I wish our government did 
make a supply of these books to 
our public schools. May I borrow 
some of them for my public school 
pupils sometime?” 

There are those who included in 
their packages books for adults— 
religious education, theology, his- 
tory, novels, etc. These are desig- 
nated by us to the Ministers’ 
Library which also serves the field 
effectively and widely. 

I take this chance of making a 
request with regard to your ad- 
dresses. Perhaps on account of 
haste you have to write rapidly or 
delegate the job to someone else so 
that the handwriting about your 
name and address is not legible. 
We are keeping a record of you, 
your gifts, and your addresses, and 
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we want to be accurate if you could 
help us. We do not want to forget 
you and your gifts always. 

God bless you richly.—Jose A. 
Yap, General Secretary Conven- 
tion Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. 


News From a New Missionary 
Family in Assam 


The children are picking up bits 
of several languages, but speak no 
one language freely yet. Patty 
probably understands more Mani- 
puri and Thado Kuki (a hill lan- 
guage), than the boys. She is two 
years and three months old now, 
and says almost anything in Eng- 
lish and understands and speaks 
much in the other two. We have 
had the same faithful woman, a 
widow, who cares for her while we 
are studying, and she is proud of 
Patty’s linguistic ability. She, in- 
cidently, has learned considerable 
English from Patty also. Bobby 
six, and Leo almost five, are learn- 
ing to ride a big Australian horse 
which the other missionary here 
uses during the touring season 
when he must go into villages by 
roads not jeepable. They have a 
playmate also five years old, who 
shares her horse rides with them. 
They (Andersons) also have a girl 
one year, and a new baby boy, so 
we have companions. There are 
hills for tricycles, trees to climb, 
many interesting articles made of 
bamboo to play with; bows, ar- 
rows, noise makers, water guns, 
and the like. They seem busy and 
happy most of the time. They still 
remember America, however, and 
many things that they did there, 
and ask many questions. It seems 
mother is responsible for their 
education, and school at home will 
start again soon. The climate here 
is wonderful; cool and healthy; we 
do enjoy it. This is fresh pineapple 
season, and the end of the vegeta- 
ble season. We get all the milk we 
can drink, rich milk, at 12¢ a 
quart, measured out of a big water 


bucket. We churn our butter, have 
to make our own bread too. And 
we plan to raise a big garden this 
fall. We have two growing seasons 
a year in the hills, irrigating from a 
mountain stream in the dry season. 
—Dr. and Mrs. Frank Curry, 
Kangpokpi, Manipur State Assam, 
India. 


Riding in An Ox-Cart in 
Burma 


In Burma, when a family wants 
to go to a festival, they all pile 
into an ox-cart and start off. 
Crowded together they will be 
sitting on the springless floor of the 
cart, jostled this way and that, 
holding umbrellas over them to 
shade themselves from the very 
hot, tropical sun. As the cart tips 
frighteningly to one side as they go 
over some bump or into a hole in 
the uneven road, the people grab 
the fense-like sides of the cart 
and hold on. In the jungles or 
country, there are no roads, but 
in the dry season, the carts drive 
across the harvested-rice fields and 
up over the ka-zins (earth walls 
separating the fields to keep the 
water in during the rainy season 
when the fields are kept flooded.) 
Sometimes one wheel of the cart 
goes up before the other, and the 
passengers of the cart slide against 
the opposite side in a pile. Some- 
times the cart goes over kraw-taw- 
ko—places where buffalo tracks 
have dried in the mud. Then it is 
really bumpy. 

The carts have two wheels and a 
tongue to which is yoked a pair of 
oxen. Oxen are slow and lazy 
creatures and so travel by ox-cart 
is at the speed of two to four or five 
miles an hour. It is so bumpy that 
you'd rather go slower anyway. 
We use the ox-carts for our evan- 
gelistic trips into the jungle. Walk- 
ing is just as fast and far more 
pleasant, but we had to save our 
strength for teaching and preach- 
ing. My husband and I and our two 
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Karen girls would sit on a bedding 
of straw in the cart, taking turns 
holding in our laps our baby, who 
usually went to sleep, even with all 
the bumps and the loud squeaking 
of the cart wheels which, according 
to custom, are not oiled. Up in the 
hill country especially, the hubs of 
cart wheels are never greased. They 
develop squeaks and screeches that 
make an accompaniment for the 
chanting singing of the driver. 
From far up in China, caravans 
come. Often you can hear the 
squeaking of the cart wheels and 
the chanting of the drivers before 
the caravan comes into view. Each 
cart has its own peculiar squeak. 
The ox-cart sound is loved by the 
native people, and even a mission- 
ary returning from America said 
he had gotten homesick for the 
squeak of cart wheels. One Saw- 
bwa, native chieftain of the Shan 
States demanded that his royal 
carts have one particular tone of 
squeaks. If a new cart did not 
have this particular squeak, an- 
other new cart had to be made and 
tested out for its squeak. 

The driver of the cart sits on 
a little platform across the tongue 
in front of the cart, practically un- 
der the oxen’s tails, which he often 
twists this way or that to tell the 
oxen which way to go. Or he prods 
them with a short, pointed piece of 
bamboo. The harness of the oxen 
is a very simple arrangement of a 
yoke over the oxen’s necks and a 
small rope from the driver’s hands 
to rings in the oxen’s noses. 


Jiro Learns to Write 


Jiro’s father and the teacher 
were having an argument. At least, 
it sounded like an argument to 
Jiro. 

“But the children must learn to 
write and to do arithmetic,”’ the 
teacher was saying. 

“How can they learn to write,” 
asked Jiro’s father, “when there is 
no blackboard, no paper and no 
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pencils in the whole village? In 
fact, there is no school.” 

It seemed rather foolish to Jiro 
for the teacher and his father to go 
on this way. What his father had 
said was true. There really was no 
school in the village. It had been 
burned down during one of the air 
raids on Japan. There was no 
paper, either, or pencils or brushes 
with which to write the characters 
that make up Jiro’s language. 
Without all these, how could one 
possibly learn to write and to do 
arithmetic and to read? 

All the same, Jiro wished that 
the teacher would hurry up and 
think of something. For his father 
said that if there was to be no 
school, then his son might as well 
help him in the rice fields. It wasn’t 
that his father was unkind. Not at 
all. He was being practical. But 
Jiro wanted very much to learn 
reading and he knew that his 
father, as well, wished his son to 
grow into a learned man. Perhaps 
someday he could be a teacher, 
himself. 

The teacher said, “Let us not 
give up. Surely there must be a 
way. Let us get all the fathers to- 
gether, and perhaps together can 
think of a scheme.” 

The next day all the fathers met 
at Jiro’s house. They talked about 
there being no school, and no 
paper, or pencils or brushes by 
which their children could learn. 
Then they talked of what might 
be done. One father said, “Our 
house is larger than the rest. My 
wife goes out to work during the 
day and the house is empty. Per- 
haps the children and the teacher 
could meet there until we can 
build another school.” 

Everyone thought this was a 
wonderful offer. But Jiro’s father 
said, “It is most kind of you to 
offer your house. But what of books 
and paper and pencils and all the 
things that are needed in a school? 
There are none to be had.” 


Then the editor of the paper 
spoke. That is, he had been editor 
and there had been a small news- 
paper once a week before the war. 
Now his home and small printing 
shop were burned. He said, “I 
have been saving some paper, hop- 
ing I could get my press working 
again and start the newspaper. 
But I cannot get parts for the 
press, and in the meantime the 
paper grows yellow and brittle. 
The teacher may have it for his 
school.” 

The teacher spoke. “We thank 
you, editor, for the paper, I have a 
friend in another village who has 
brushes and a few pencils. He is 
too old and lame in his hands to 
write any more. I feel sure he will 
make us a gift of his pencils and 
brushes so the older children can 
practice their writing.” 

“But what of the younger chil- 
dren, like my Jiro,” asked Jiro’s 
father. ““He has yet to learn the 
characters. How is he to learn if he 
cannot practice?” 

The other fathers thought of this 
for a while. Then one of them had 
an idea. “I know!” he said. “They 
can practice writing them in the 
sand in front of the house. Our 
ancestors learned in that way, and 
our children can, too.” 

Once again, however, Jiro’s fa- 
ther spoke. “When it is winter, 
and cold the children cannot go 
outside to write in the sand as you 
have suggested. What will they do 
then?” 

There was a long silence. Then 
the teacher spoke. “The children 
can learn to make their characters 
by writing them in the air,” he 
said. 

And so it was. If you were to 
visit Jiro’s school today in the 
little Japanese village where he 
lives, you might find him and 
other children waving their hands 
about in the air. 

—American Friends Service 
Committee. 
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WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 45) 


Great Chief-God. As they are very 
religious people they respond to 
the gospel. However, many are not 
able to stand out against the forces 
of heathenism when they go back 
to their villages. The first night of 
camp I took a burning ember from 
the fire and we lifted our hearts in 
prayer that God would light a fire 
in the hearts of each of us. Our 
Lord said: “I am the light of the 
world.” and “Ye are the light of 
the world.” 

work. African girls know the 
meaning of work, for they are the 
burden bearers. They are fortunate 
if their mothers will let them off a 
few days for camp. They must keep 
the settlement grounds clean and 
carry wood and water. These little 
wild women of the forest are not 
used to sitting still very long. They 
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soon get restless. After the last 
class they are off to the cool stream 
with a shout. There they talk over 


the events of the morning and 
make new friendships with girls of 
other tribes. 


@ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION @ 


Dorcas Whitaker 


Miss Dorcas Whitaker, missionary 
of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society to South 
India, was born in 1864 in Davenport, 
Iowa, and died in the Baptist Home, 
Concordia, Kansas, September 26, 
1949. She was an appointee of the 
Woman’s Society of the West. She 
sailed to the field in 1898 and retired 
in 1983. During her last years arthritis 
made her practically helpless, and loss 
of sight was added to her afflictions. 
Miss Melissa E. Morrow, an associate, 
writing of her death spoke the thoughts 
of Miss Whitaker’s many friends in 
these beautiful words, “‘She is at last 
released from the bonds of suffering 
and has gone to ‘see the King in His 
beauty.’”’ She was buried in the family 
plot in the country cemetery near 
Atlantic, Iowa. Miss Whitaker was a 
true pioneer, performing any kind of 
service needed by the people, and she 
was always ready with a message for 
needy souls. If a man’s job fell to her, 
supervision of district work or building 
a home or school, she was undaunted. 


MISSIONS 





Most of her work was at Vinukonda, 
where she maintained a dispensary at 
the Station, supervised the educational 
work of the entire district, maintained 
a boarding school with hostels for boys 
and girls, and worked among the 
women. At another time she had 
charge of the whole Sattenapalle field. 
Missionaries who followed her were 
grateful for the strong foundations 
she laid throughout these two areas. 


Albert B. Howell 


Rev. Albert B. Howell died on 
August 9, 1949 at Alhambra, Cal. He 
was born in Brownsville, Texas on 
November 12, 1869 and lived in that 
vicinity until the age of 16 when he 
came to Ohio. Raised in the Roman 
Catholic faith, he heard his first 
evangelical sermons in the little Bap- 
tist church at Kingsville, Ohio where 
Helen Barrett Montgomery used to 
worship. Here he was converted, bap- 
tized and later ordained after dedi- 
cating his life to evangelical work 
among the Spanish speaking peoples. 
He was educated at New Lyme Insti- 
tute in Ohio, Denison University and 


Crozier Theological Seminary. In 1893 
he went to Mexico as a missionary, 
first at Mexico City and later at 
Aguas Calientes. After returning to 
the United States for theological study, 
he went in 1903 to Cuba where he 
served for 15 years as General Mis- 
sionary. During World War I he served 
with the Y.M.C.A. and was overseas 
for 18 months with the French Army 
in the Foye du Soldat. On his return 
The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society sent him to Puerto Rico for 
one year, then with the Chapel Car 
“Glad Tidings” for preaching to the 
Spanish speaking peoples along the 
Mexico-Arizona border for one year, 
and then to Los Angeles to the Spanish 
American Seminary. Here he taught 
for 20 years and retired in 1943 after 
working more than 50 years among the 
Spanish American people whom he 
loved. He was married to Clara Cray- 
tor in 1894 and to them were born 
four children—Dr. Almonte C. Howell 
of Chapel Hill, N. C.; Cornelia Howell 
Lott of Alhambra, Cal.; Ella Howell 
Windle of Wayne, Pa.; and Greydon 
C. Howell of Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY EvizaBetu I. Fensom 
Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Contest Awards 

As stated in the November is- 
sue, second prize for METHODS in 
the Program Contest was awarded 
to Mrs. Laurel M. Hoyt, Jr., of 
Portland, Oregon, for her promo- 
tion of the Love Gift at the fall 
meeting (1947) of the Willamette 
Association. She wrote “‘We had a 
fine supporting program of music, 
devotions, missionary speaker, etc. 
We wanted to highlight one de- 
partment, and decided on the Love 
Gift. My mother is a school teacher 
of almost fifty years’ standing and 
accomplished in many ways, so I 
asked her if she would sketch a 
playlet, using certain characters. 
She did so and the Love Gift 
Chairman and I adapted it to our 
time and platform arrangement. 
The following is the result, and an 
extra $50 offering was the direct 
result of that—which was one of 
the many reasons that Oregon 
went over the top in their Love 
Gift last year.” 

* * . 

Love Girt CHarRMAN: Many of 
you need to be introduced to some- 
one this afternoon, and many oth- 
ers need to become reacquainted. 
(She places on a small, draped table 
a large replica of the Love Gift box.) 
This box means to us, the women 
of Oregon, Mary Setzekorn and 
the Kodiak Mission of Alaska, and 
Alice Thayer, of Burma. To the 
women of the United States this 
box means Congo—East, West, 
and South China—Assam—Nica- 
ragua—and other fields, as well as 
Alaska and Burma. In other words, 
the Love Gift is world-wide in its 
scope. We will let the box itself 
tell you its story. 

Duet: “Spirit of the Living 
God” (Singers concealed for this 
and other numbers.) 
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Love Girt Box (speaker con- 
cealed; should have good, dramatic 
voice): John the Baptist cried, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord.” 
Jesus said: “Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” Love 
is the fulfilling of the law. God is 
Love. “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Today I am the 
Voice of the Love Gift Box. I am 
crying, not in the wilderness but 
in the land of plenty—to Ameri- 
cans of the U. S. A., where God has 
poured out his bountiful riches— 
clothing, food, shelter, health, 
friends, the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The Kingdom of God is univer- 
sal. The needs of his people were 
foreseen by Jesus when he gave 
the commission, “Go ye into all 
the world.” No less today does he 
regard the missionaries who are 
serving to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. 

The Book says, ‘‘Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat; neither for the body, what ye 
shall put on.” And “God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” 

Perhaps you would like to hear 
other voices. 

Dust: “Jesus Love Me” 

Woman FROM West CHINA: 
(Poorly dressed; walks down the 
aisle, arriving at platform as the 
hymn is ended.) If it had not been 
for you (speaking to the Love Gift 
box) and for the love and prayers 
of American women, my little son 
could not have gone to the hospital 
and received the care and medi- 
cine necessary to cure his fever 
and bring back health and strength 
to his poor, small body. Thank 
you, thank you! (She leaves plat- 
form, to stand in aisle) 

Duet: “I See Jesus” 


(JAPANESE Woman: She enters 
and quotes from a letter from Mar- 
garet Cuddeback to Mrs. Hoyt, 
describing a visit to a boys’ school 
early one morning, and how sev- 
eral hundred boys stood, quiet and 
well-behaved, while she gave her 
message. The assembly room had 
no chairs and no heat. The boys 
were poorly clothed. Their teacher 
was 70 years old —no younger 
teacher available at that time. The 
speaker pleads for younger, full- 
time teachers to help train the 
youth of Japan. Then takes her 
place in the aisle). 

SCHOLARSHIP REPRESENTATIVE: 
I can help you answer that plea, 
O Love Gift Box, for the women of 
Oregon have a fund which they 
use to help girls who are devot- 
ing their lives to full-time serv- 
ice, and who need financial as- 
sistance to continue their educa- 
tion. (Stands with others.) 

Love Girt Box: Give good gifts 
to them that ask,—not a new patch 
on an old garment, not new wine in 
old vessels, but good gifts—medi- 
cine, medical aids, food, clothing, 
money, seeds—good gifts that pro- 
vide educated, consecrated Chris- 
tian workers, preachers, teachers, 
doctors, nurses, agriculturalists, 
engineers, and so on. The Magi 
brought gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. The shepherds brought 
their simple offerings. Mary poured 
upon the feet of Jesus the costly 
ointment—her Love Gift. “If any 
man serve me, let him follow me 
. . . him will my Father honor.” 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

Dust: “The Magnetic Christ” 
(one verse) 

(After prayer, the three partici- 
pants collect the offering, while the 
singers continue with the other 
verses of the hymn.) 

(Norse: Attractive, new Love 
Gift boxes may be obtained with- 
out charge from your state office.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 37) 


p> NintH INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF AMERICAN STATES, is a 
report of the delegation of the 
United States, with related docu- 
ments, of the conference at Bogota, 
Colombia, March 30—May 2, 
1948. The chapter on, “Inter- 
American Economic Coopera- 
tion”, appears to be the only 
one that will interest lay readers. 
(Division of Publication, Dept. 
of State, U.S.A.) 


Books Received 


CuarLEs H. Spurceon, Volume I 
in a series on Great Pulpit Masters, by 
Andrew W. Blackwood, Revell, 256 
pages, $2.25. 

Rosert G. Lee, a biography of the 
President of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, by E. Schuyler English, Zob- 
dervan Publishing House, 448 pages, 
$3.50. 

BroaDMAN COMMENTS ON THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL SuNDAY ScHoou LEs- 
SONS FOR 1950, by R. Paul Caudill, 
Broadman Press, 477 pages, $2.00. 

SERMONETTEsS FOR Boys AND GIRLs, 
a collection of 36 short sermons for 
children, by Julius Fischbach, Revell, 
160 pages, $1.75. 

TARBELL’s TEACHER’s GUIDE TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Lessons FoR 1950, the 45th annual 
issue, Revell, 416 pages, $2.75. 

TorreEy’s Gist of THE LEsson, the 
5lst annual volume, vest pocket edi- 
tion of R. A. Torrey’s exposition of the 
International Sunday School Lessons 
for 1950, edited by John W. Bradbury, 
Revell, 162 pages. 

















' Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United Foreign | 
States Canada Countries | 
Single Copies. ..... $2.00 2.25 $2.4 | 
in Clubs (5 or more) 1.50 1.75 1.95 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable sim- 
piy to MISSIONS. 

Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's rtsk. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once. If you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final co > ——_ the blank and money 
to your Club ; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please § sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. | 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us — Fy copy containing 
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this little book 


TELLS HOW YOU TOO MAY HAVE 
A REGULAR INCOME AND BE A REAL 
BENEFACTOR AT THE SAME TIME 


Have financial security, a regular income in your old age — and 
yet be a real philanthropist at the same time? Impossible for you? 
Not at all — not when you read “A Gift That Lives.” This little 
book that costs you nothing tells how you may gain peace of 
mind, freedom from money worry, great spiritual joy and pos- 
sibly longer life too — all through a remarkable savings plan. 

Send for this little book. Find out for yourself how you can 
receive American Bible Society checks regularly as long as you 
live — how at the same time you further the work of a vital Chris- 
tian enterprise which has the unswerving policy of making the 
Bible available to all — and serves all denominations impartially. 

American Bible Society Annuity Agreements may be purchased 
for as little as $100 and added to gradually as your dividends 
and surplus funds accumulate. (You do not wait until old age to 
collect — earnings begin immediately.) This great Christian Plan 
has brought happiness and independence to thousands of men 
and women. Never has it failed to meet every obligation in the 
more than 100 years of its operation. 

Fill out the coupon — write for “A Gift That Lives” today! 


FSS SS SS SS SSSSSS SS SSSSSS SSSSSGSS8E SS 88 828428 888 8880888888825 
| 

‘ American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. : 
t t 
' Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 4M ‘ 
; entitled “A Gift That Lives.” ; 
| 1 
' Name........ 4 
4 Mail This } 
a Coupon Abies 1: 
' Today Address : 

Without P 
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[pacseSeseSeseSeseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseseS) Baptist Manse, Pitlochry, Perthshire, 

Hands Across the Sea 5 | CT f th [ES ¢ ON ; Scotland, who was, in 1948, President 
(Nore: For some time, the Business 0 C ) of the Scottish Baptist Women’s Auxil- 
and Professional Women’s Club of the half a century of leadership. % iary. The following letter not only will 
Riverside Church, New York City, has ast] 1950 ByR.A. Torrey & give us a new appreciation of our pro- 
had pleasant and friendly contacts with vey —— oS ie cel ‘ sn but will demonstrate that bas 
certain Baptists in Scotland. Last Condensed d thought. Digest sad ‘ are indeed | builded a . Him. 
spring a copy of the program book, Getegs Kenmapes. 604 Postpaid 4 Some time ago | received a copy 
Builded Together in Him, was sent by B 5. 4, reveut co., 158-Sth Ave., New York 10 [ of your new programme booklet 
the Conductor to Mrs. J. D. Craig, fSesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesc] Which you had previously advised 











you were sending to me. 
iil It is our custom here to plan our 
os meetings from September to March 
a Medical or April and now is the fertile time 
ee for receiving ideas wheresoever 
“3 Sf /; : they may be garnered. One friend 
“pp 1éS to whom I sent it, who is always 
a aR, " very beforehand in her prepara- 
FOR M ISS Ol ar, | és tions, returned it with grateful 
ulNer nor thea rr Miionaien end | thanks for the wealth of ideas it 
Pharmaceutical, Surgical, Hospital and Lab- gave. She specially mentioned the 
mage de yp ed = be more helpful | two, The House that Love Built and 
Cn REED Se Tee SaReE. the Christmas programme, which 
SATperTeN® —— she hoped to reproduce almost in 
their entirety, and added that she 
Ceding doc vviclen incited; toll ve yourneeds. | had a sheaf of really good ideas to 
FREE; “His Medicine Chest, » helpful make up quite a number more pro- 

brochure for Missionaries that lists . ‘ ° 
drugs and medical supplies that can be safely | S'ammMes. I am sending on the 
administered when a physician is not imme- booklet to our Scottish Secretary 


- diately available. Write for it today. : : , 
esemnennadl CHLESINGER,! with the suggestion that she advise 
a vine. r > ” : 

Se coments ana GaNONINS our Women’s Branches to have an 


MARCH OF DIMES ¢ 
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Foreign shipments handled completely, in- 
















= Established 1843 American Night and give our women 
oe 46 THIRD AVENUE & TENTH STREET an idea of how you run your meet- 
Se NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK ; ; 
J A N U A ] * 3] 3 Cable address: Benhof, N. Y. ings among the Northern Baptist 
é women of America. 














Rural Laymen Help Grow Preachers 


with: NEW WAYS TO WORK AND 
NEW IDEAS FOR RURAL CHURCH ADVANCE 








KEEP YOUR PASTOR POSTED—Send him to Rural Church Center, 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, for a spiritual feast, the latest methods in Town 
and Country Church administration, fellowship with well-known Rural 
Church leaders and successful pastors. LOW COST makes it possible for 
any pastor to attend. 

SSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSRSRESSSSSERESSSSSEESEEERRER SSBB eeeeeeae 


RURAL CHURCH CENTER « Green Lake, Wisconsin 
Please send me information about Rural Church Center 














THREE TERMS: Janvery, February, March Nome..... 








Rural Church Center is sponsored by THE BOARD EE ee Ne ee ee Re, MORNE CT Me Ee wey eRe 
OF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION and THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY Term interested in........... Sshehisoptasiidinaial 
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| CHURCH FURNISHINGS 











Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. 

Stained glass memorial win- 
oom, made to order. Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 

Send for our free catalog. 








WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Nothing in the 
field can be 
recommended 
ahead of this.” 
Roy L. Smith. 
Editor of 
Christian 


Tarbell's 


teachers 
guide 


TO THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


At All Bookstores 
Cloth $2.75 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
158-5th Ave., New York 10 














YOU HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED 


By the international scope as well as the mission- 
ary and educational content of this issue. So would 
a friend or relative. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF A 
NEW YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION? 


Some friend or relative would appreciate it. Turn 
to page 6, fill out the coupon, send with remittance 
and your problem is solved. 


Address MISSIONS 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





Treasures 
from Seven Seas 


Always the cream 
of the catch. 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us— P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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To mark my own preference I 
hope to tell my own women, first 
of all, about the programme on 
Japan. Remembering Pearl Har- 
bour and what it means to you asa 
nation, for you to think up and 
print such a programme is noth- 
ing short of marvellous to me 
and spells the triumph of the spirit 
of Christ in the hearts of you, 
His followers. I, too, like The House 
that Love Built and the Christmas 
programme and I would — and 
intend to—get a big drawing 
made of your cover, the small 
church with the lighted windows 
and the God-pointing spire, amid 
the vastness of evil — a marvelous 
conception, most picturesquely por- 
trayed. There’s an evening’s pro- 
gram in that alone. 

I am interested in the dramatic 
presentation of Christian truth es- 
pecially among the young and 
have produced, as well as written, 
many pageants for Sunday schools 
and Christian Endeavor Societies, 
so that I know the amount of la- 
bour which has gone into the pro- 
duction of your booklet. You must 
have a very justifiable pride in this 
finished product and I would thank 
you, most sincerely, for giving us 
the benefit of your brains and abil- 
ity. To the team of able writers 
who made it possible I would send 


CARILLONIC 


Schulmerich — 


e OFFERS Carillon instruments 
of from one to sixty-one notes 
suited to every church’s needs. 


e OFFERS every type of automatic 
device for playing ‘‘Carillonic 
Bells” with swinging and tolling 
effects of one or more notes. 


e OFFERS a fully modern roll- 
player that reproduces hand- 
played selections punched on 
durable plastic. 


e OFFERS an unqualified two- 
year guarantee on any complete 
installation. 


These are a few important 
reasons why more than 1,000 
churches of all denominations 
throughout the world have 
installed Schulmerich instru- 
ments—and why you should 
consult us when you consider bells. 
Write to 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
81 CARILLON HILL, SELLERSVILLE, PA, 





not only Scottish women’s greet- 
ings but assurance of their pride 
in your achievement. It is a real 
uplift to know we are allied to your 
Northern Baptist Convention by a 
like faith and practice. In sending 
this booklet you have scattered in- 
numerable seed which I am sure 
will fructify and bless. 
With renewed thanks, 
(Signed) Isabel B. Craig 
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Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


Curva—Spread of communism, 12; 
currency, 13; street scene, 12. 
CurisTIANn Centers—Bethel Neigh- 


pastorate, 25-27; Rev. Emery Kocis 
and Indians at United Nations corner 
stone, 29; Roblee Science Hall, 31; 
Mass. State House, Boston, 41. Laying 
corner stone of United Nations, 8; 








United Evangelistic Advance, 8. 
PEeRSONALITIES—Mrs. Howard G. 





Colwell, 23; Rev. Benjamin Disbrow, 
24; Mrs. L. E. Swain and Katherine 
G. Blyley, 43. 









borhood, 46. 

Evrope—Hamburg, Ruins and re- 
construction, 17, 18; St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral, Rome, 8. 

INDONESIA—Map, 10. 

JapaAN—A modern girl, 53; Orphan- 


Have your deal 
the wide Yarict of weil made 


age and children, 55. ch appointments we produce 
MiscELLANEOUS—F lower Garden at FOR COMPLETE CATALOG SEND 19 
Green Lake, 53; Ministry of Rural SUDBURY BRASS§ GOODS co. 





$5 SUDBURY STREpr. Bostox 14 


Pulpit 

Fine materials. beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly [ow pricss. Catalog and samples 
on request Stete your needs and name 
of church. 


DE MOULIN BROS. & CO, 
1162 S. 4th St,, Greenville, Illinois 
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BLANKETS Seca 
SHEETS... , 


Take orders for Pepperell Blankets and 
Sheets. Individuals and organizations 
can earn real money in their full or spare 
time. Record Book, Membership Cards 





and Color Swatches mailed FREE. 


Write TODAY, giving Name, Address, 
Organization, Number of Members. 
Individuals please give references. 


Howard B. G 


A POSITIVE FUND RAISING CLUB PLAN 
FOR FILLING YOUR TREASURY. 


Gay 4,216 women’s organizations have raised easy mon- 
ey for their treasuries through the nationally famous 


Kutztown Scatter Rug Clubs. Only Kutztown offers 
you finest quality, longest wearing Reversible Chenille 
Scatter Rugs. Five gorgeous patterns in 5 lovely col- 
ors. Eorn Big Profits. Write for beautifully illustrated 
colored catalog and complete Plan. No obligation. 
Send your name, address, organization interested 





Dept. M 





CHURCH WorsHIP SIDS 
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KUTZTOWN, PENNA. 





and amount to be raised to KUTZTOWN TEXTILE 
MILLS, Dept. 7 
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DELIV 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


A WEEK Buys 
\ AMERICA'S 
\ FINEST SCATTER 


WAN TED 


Two new subscribers in every Baptist church 


How simple and easy that seems. Is it really impossible, or fantastic to expect 
it? ¢ That depends on you! « The result? If every church cooperated it would add 
10,000 families to the subscription list. Perhaps a few smaller churches will 
send in only one new name. but the larger churches could, if they really wished, 
send in many more than two. Will you help achieve this modest goal? 











Send new subscriptions to MISSIONS, Horace H. Hunt, Business Manager, 
152 Madison Ave., New York. 10, N Y., or hand to your Club Manager. 
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THE LAST WORD 


Is there a public library 
in your town? 








The Editor’s Mailbag recently 
brought forth the following letter: 





Could not our denomination afford 
to place Missions in every recognized 
city and village public library? I note 
that in Marinette, Wisconsin, the pub- 
lic library reading room has Roman 
Catholic and Lutheran periodicals. 
Surely Misstons should be there also. 
And surely there are many other li- 
braries where Misstons could do much 
good if it were available to the reading 
public.—Rev. J. E. Grygo, Pound, Wis. 

Unfortunately Missions has no 
funds for supplying complimen- 
tary subscriptions to public li- 
braries. Perhaps your church mis- 
sionary committee or your Wom- 
an’s Society, if the suggestion were 
made, would quickly and enthusi- 
astically vote the necessary $1.50 
to send Missions for a year to the 
reading room of your library. 

A word to the wise and the in- 
terested should be sufficient. Mis- 
sions will be glad to publish the 
names of individuals, societies, and 
church organizations that act upon 
this suggestion and place Missions 
in their home town public libraries. 

January is a good time to begin 
such a subscription which would 
coincide with the calendar year. 
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Books That Entertain Without Offending Anyone! 


Why the « fumily Heading Chub offers to send you 


ANY TWO 


ES, you are invited to accept any two 

of the splendid new books shown be- 

low as your Membership Gift Book and 
first free Bonus Book when you join our 
mm book club! The Family Reading Club was 


THE GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD 


By Fulton Oursler 


A reverent and faithful re- 
telling of the ever-new, 
everlasting story of Jesus of 
Nazareth, bringing Him 
and those whose lives were 
entwined with His exciting- 
ly close to the modern read- 
er. “It is sweeping the 
country like a tidal wave!” 
says John B. Kennedy. Here 
is an inspiring book for 
every member of the family. 
Publisher’s edition, $2.95. 


FATHER FLANAGAN 
OF BOYS TOWN 
By Fulton and 

Wall Oursler 


Father Flanagan founded 
his Boys Home 32 years 
ago in Omaha; today Boys 
Town is an incorporated 
village where over a thou- 
sand boys live, work and 
learn. Here is the true story 
of the man who built Boys 
Town, warmly and beauti- 
fully told . . . a superb book 
you will read and reread. 
Publisher’s edition, $3.00. 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE 


E™ montu publishers are invited to submit books 

they believe will meet the Family Reading Club 
standards. Our Board of Editors then selects the book 
tcan recommend most enthusiastically to members. 
[hese are the books which every member of your family 
an read — books to be read with pleasure, remem- 
bered and discussed with delight, and retained in your 
ome library with pride. For instance, among recent 
books which members obtained through the Family 
Reading Club are such fine books as ‘‘Peace of Mind” 
and Milton Cross’ ‘‘Complete Stories of the Great 
-and such outstanding fiction best-sellers as 


Paul I. 


Opera 
Flizabeth Goudge’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Inn’’ and 


Wellman’s **The Chain.” 


What Membership Means to You 


> is no charge for membership in the Family 
Club beyond the cost of the books them- 
You pay only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
« charge) for the books you purchase after 
the book review which will come to your 

ach month. It is mot necessary to purchase a 

ery month — only four each year to retain 
mbership. Al! selections are new, complete, 

Il-pr nted and will be a real 


t each 
addition to your library. And your books will be 


well-bound; 


OF THESE 





FINE BOOKS 





WITH MEMBERSHIP 


then mail the coupon today! 


Funk & Wagnalls 
COLLEGE STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


The first basically dif- 
ferent word guide in a 
decade! Contains over 
145,000 entries, 1,420 
pages; measures 614”x 
914” in size. Beauti- 
fully printed and 
handsomely bound for 
a lifetime of hard use. 
A must volume for the 
permanent home li- 
brary! Publisher's edi- 
tion, $5.50. 
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WEST OF THE HILL 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll 


Every real lover of adven- 
ture and romance will be 
enchanted by this _heart- 
warming story of a beauti- 
ful young Maine girl and 
her escape from grinding 
poverty into the kind of life 
she thought could be only 
an impossible dream. Here 
is a mew kind of love story 
—the most brilliant novel yet 
from one of the world’s 
best-loved popular authors. 
Publisher’s edition, $3.00. 


FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 


delivered to your door by the postman — ready to 


read, with no bother on your part! 


Free “Bonus” Books 


The Family Reading Club distributes a ‘*‘Bonus” 
Book free for each four Club selections you take. These 
books will meet the high Club standards of excellence, 
interest, superior writing and wholesome subject 
matter — and you can build up a fine home library 
this way at no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each — instead of the 
publishers’ regular retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00 — 
saves you 25% to 35% of your book dollars. And when 
Books is figured in, you 


the value of the Bonus 


actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now —Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will appeal to 
the finest instincts of every member of your family, 
let us introduce you to the Family Reading Club by 
sending you your choice of any TWO of the books 
shown above as your free Membership Gift Book 
and first free Bonus Book. Just mail the coupon. 
However, as this unusual offer may be withdrawn at 
any time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


———e FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, N. Y. 


founded to find books for the whole family 
—books which are worthwhile, interesting 
and entertaining without being objection- 
able. Read, below, how the Club operates; 


FAMILY READING CLUB 
GUARANTEE 


Should any selection meet 
with your disapproval in any 
Way, you may return it for 
full credit within 30 days 








after you have received it. 


ESPECIALLY FATHER 
By Gladys Taber 


What a clan the Taber family 
was—especially Father! He was 
a high-voltage man, a profes- 
sor of geology by «profession 


CIALLY 
FATHER 


tempered yet 


but a student of life by talent. 
Always rushing places, stormy- 
sweet-natured, 
here was a fascinating man to 


have as a father—and Gladys 
Taber writes his exciting story 
in a way that will keep you on 


the edge of your seat for hours! 


Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


AMERICA COOKS 
By the Browns 


Contains over 1600 
recipes — the finest 
of each of the 48 
states .. . from old- 
fashioned favorites 
to up-to-the-minute 
taste sensations! 
Clear directions 
make it impossible 
to go wrong. No 
kitchen is complete 
without this great 
cook book. Publish- 


er’s edition, $2.49. 


THE BROWNS 


AMERICA 
COOKS 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


TWO BOOKS FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


FAMILY READING CLUB, DEPT. 1MSN 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club and 
send me the two books I have checked below as 
my Membership Gift Book and first Free Bonus 
Book: 
[] The Greatest Story 
Ever Told 
[] College Standard 
Dictionary 
[] Especially Father (-] America Cooks 
Each month you will send me a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection—which I may 
accept or reject as I choose. There are no mem- 
bership dues or fees—only the requirement that 
I accept a minimum of four Club selections 
during the coming twelve months at only $1.89 
each, plus postage and handling. 


(C) Fother Flanagan 
of Boys Town 

) West of the 
Hill 


Mr. 
Vrs. . , 
Mis (PLEASE PRINT) 


wy 


treet 
City 
Age, if 


Occupation eT Le Pee 
Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 


See Se ee eS eee ee seeeeee eee eee 





Let your light so shine before men, 


that they may see your good works, 


tela 


and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven. — MATT. 5:16 
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